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The New “BENELUX” Union— 
Western European Tariff Pattern? 


Project Analyzed With Special Reference to Netherlands 


HE RECENT CONCLUSION of a 

tar. ff agreement between the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union and the 
Netherlands, commonly referred to as 
the “Benelux” Union, foreshadows im- 
portant changes in the tariff structure 
of these states, particularly the Nether- 
lands, as well as in the foreign trade of 
this important area of world commerce. 
This agreement, which was signed on 
March 14, 1947, and is expected to become 
effective on or before January 1, 1948, 
provides for the establishment of @ com- 
mon tariff schedule on imports into the 
territory of the Union from other coun- 
tries, as well as for the abolition of im- 
port duties on commodities originating 
in any of the three countries. 


Background 


The Governments of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg, while in 
exile in London, concluded a customs 
agreement on September 5, 1944, estab- 
lishing a common tariff of import duties 
on imports from third countries into the 
Union territory 

However, application of the new com- 
mon tariff immediately after liberation 
of the three countries proved to be im- 
practicable, mainly because the scarcity 
of all commodities necessitated a tem- 
porary suspension of import duties. In 
addition, the limited information avail- 
able to the three Governments in Lon- 
don as to certain commodities would al- 
legedly have led to a great number of 
inequities in the application of the new 
tariff. Political considerations—as well 
as objections raised by certain agricul- 
tural and industrial groups—apparently 
were equally responsible for the Govern- 
ments’ hesitant attitude toward imme- 
diate application of the first Customs 
Union Tariff. 


‘This agreement was published in the 
Netherlands as Staatsblad No. E 77, dated 
September 9, 1944, and issued on September 
26,1944. Another decree, the so-called ‘“‘Tar- 
iff Decree 1944” published as Staatsblad No. 
E 78, dated September 16, 1944, and issued 
on the same date as the first decree, estab- 
lished regulations necessary for the intro- 
duction of the new Union Tariff in the Neth- 
erlands (See also FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 14, 1944.) 
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The respective governments, through 
an exchange of notes in June 1945, agreed 
therefore to suspend the application of 
the Union Tariff, while the other provi- 
sions of the London agreement, namely, 
the establishment of three Councils (a 
Council for Customs Regulations, a 
Council for Foreign Trade, and a third 
Council for Trade Agreements), were to 
become immediately effective. 

Hence the Netherlands Government 
suspended all import duties as such and 
rescinded its ‘“‘Tariff Decree 1944’. Not 
suspended, however, were import duties 
“in lieu of excise” on certain excisable 
goods.® The effective period of this sus- 
pension decree which originally had been 
valid only until October 1, 1946, was later 
extended to October 1, 1947.’ 

No further negotiations between the 
signatories took place until April 17, 1946, 
when a group of members of the Belgian 
Cabinet proceeded to The Hague to dis- 
cuss anew the topic of a customs union 
with the Netherlands. The Hague ne- 
gotiations resulted in the reorganization 
of, and the renaming of, the three Coun- 
cils provided in the London Protocol. 
They are now: (1) The Council of Cus- 
toms Administrations, to which is at- 
tached a Committee for Customs Litiga- 
tions; (2) the Coancil for Economic 
Union, and (3) the Council for Trade 
Agreements. 

Of the three, the Council for Customs 
Administration subsequently worked 
continuously on the coordination of 
tariff schedules of the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Union and the Netherlands, while the 
Council for Economic Union was charged 
with general over-all planning, embrac- 
ing all aspects of the developments of 
the Customs Union, such as the problem 
of competitive and overlapping indus- 
tries as well as the question of how to 
adjust the economic activities of the 
three countries, in order to complement 
each other more successfully. This 
Council has six subcommittees, dealing 


2 Decree of November 13, 1945, published as 
Staatsblad No. F' 261. 

® As well as all other imposts collected upon 
importation. 

‘Law of November 23, 
Staatsblad No. G 332. 


1946, published as 


with all aspects of the economic life of 
the countries involved. Finally, the 
Council for Trade Agreements is to ne- 
gotiate such agreements with other 
countries after the effective establish- 
ment of the Customs Union. 

The Netherlands Ministers of Finance, 
Economic Affairs, Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food Supply, in a memorandum ac- 
companying the suspension bill of No- 
vember 1945, had expressed the hope that 
the Customs Union would be made ef- 
fective as of November 1, 1946. However, 
new difficulties arose, delaying several 
times the final establishment of the 
Union. 

Finally, however, on March 27, 1947, a 
bill was introduced in the Netherlands 
Parliament, approving the London 
Agreement as revised in a Protocol, which 
was signed at The Hague on March 14, 
1947. To this Protocol were attached 
the revised texts of the London Customs 
Union Agreement and of the Tariff of 
Import Duties with introductory regu- 
lations, the Statutes of the General Sec- 
retariat of the Councils of the Customs 
Union, and an exchange of notes between 
the Signatories containing regulations 
for a coordination of the activities of the 
three “Councils.” 

This bill was passed by the two Houses 
of the Netherlands Parliament on July 2 
and July 30, 1947, signed by the Queen 
on August 1, 1947, and was issued on 
August 15, 1947, as Staatsblad No. H 282. 
Similar bills were passed by the Belgian 
and Luxembourg Parliaments.® 

The bill establishing the Customs 
Union has thus been ratified by the 
Netherlands. It will become effective, 
according to article 8, paragraph 1 of the 
revised London Protocol, on the first day 
of the third month after the exchange of 
ratifications has taken place among the 
signatories. Up to the present, no in- 
formation has been given out to the effect 
that this exchange actually has taken 
place. It is therefore not probable that 
the new Benelux Tariff Schedule will go 
into effect before December 1, 1947, and 
it is quite possible that it may not become 
effective until an even later date. 


’See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 
ber 6, 1947. 














River docks at Antwerp, Belgium. 


The Benelux Tariff Schedule 


Form of Tariff 


The Benelux Tariff Schedule appears 
in the form of a “two column” tariff con- 
taining a “general” and a “maximum” 
tariff. In principle, the lower rates of 
the “general” tariff are applicable to all 
imports from nonmember countries. 
The high rates of the “maximum” tar- 
iff are applicable to goods originating in 
or coming from countries which treat 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union 
or the Netherlands less favorably than 
other countries, or in a manner contrary 
to their vital interests. No maximum 
duties were established for each com- 
modity separately, as was done in the 
case of the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff. In 
the application of the maximum tariff, 
the general duties are merely doubled, 
with the lowest rate at least 10 percent 
ad valorem. Goods which are nonduti- 
able under the general tariff are subject 
to an “entrance tax” of 10 percent ad 
valorem whenever the maximum tariff 
is put into operation. 

While the Netherlands Tariff Act of 
1934, as revised, listed only goods which 
were subject to import duties and ex- 
empted not-listed goods, the Benelux 
Tariff is intended to comprise all goods 
whether subject to import duties or not. 
The nomenclature is based on the League 
of Nations model and is said to be a defi- 
nite improvement, for, according to 
Netherlands sources, the old Netherlands 
tariff was “unique in the world” and 
lacked a logical system, as it was based 
on an alphabetic summary.’ 





*Preliminary Report of the Netherlands 
Second Chamber, June 4, 1947, p. 8 
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The Netherlands tariff listed only 160 
items. The Benelux Tariff, on the other 
hand, contains 991 items, several hun- 
dred of which are considered as tem- 
porarily suspended, as long as the three 
countries suffer from repercussions of 
the war. Rates are generally on an ad 
valorem basis, similar to the Netherlands 
tariff, and in contrast to the Belgo-Lux- 
embourg tariff which comprised mostly 
specific duties. However, certain specific 
duties apply also under the Benelux Tar- 
iff, among others, on such commodities 
as coffee, tea, alcoholic beverages, to- 
bacco and tobacco products. Sugar du- 
ties, which also have the character of 
specific duties, are not being levied for 
the time being, in accordance with an 
agreement of the contracting parties. 


General Provisions 

The space here available does not per- 
mit a detailed survey of any but the most 
fundamental changes in the application 
of the Benelux Tariff, as compared with 
the Netherlands tariff. 

The value of a given commodity is now 
computed on the basis of the “normal 
price,” which is the price reputed to be 
obtainable on the day of the customs 
declaration by the first seller abroad for 
delivery at the port of entry, excluding 
imposts levied in the country of import. 
In contrast to the Netherlands tariff, 
shipping, as well as other expenses orig- 
inating up to the time when the goods 
reach the port of entry, must be included 
in this price. More important for the 
computation of import duties is the fact 
that the Netherlands importer can no 
longer choose between the value of the 
goods at the time of the customs declara- 
tion and the value according to invoice. 


Only when the latter value is at least 
as high as the ‘“‘normal price” may it be 
substituted as a basis for the computa- 
tion of import duties. 


computation is being used. 

The definitions for “packed goods”' 
and “goods in tablet form’’’ have re. 
mained unchanged. 

Net weight is the weight of goods with- 
out any packing; gross weight, their 
weight, including all packing materials, 


Only slight changes have been made as to | 


the imposition of import duties on pack- 
ing materials as such. 

Application of import duties on not- 
specially-classified goods composed of 
different materials is the subject of de- 
tailed regulations. The main principle is 
that such goods follow the material 
which gives them their predominant 
character as to appearance and use. 

Exemption from import duties may 
now be granted by the authorized Neth- 
erlands Ministers on the advice of the 
Council for Customs Regulations at 
Brussels. The list of such articles has 
been adopted partly fro mthe Nether- 
lands tariff. 

Drawbacks: Refunds of import duties 
paid on goods which have not been uti- 
lized in Benelux territory can be made, 
provided that such goods be reexported 
in their original packing inside of 6 
months after the date of the customs 
declaration. 


Tariff Rates 


The Belgian-Luxembourg import du- 
ties (specific rates) were generally higher 
than the ad valorem rates of the Neth- 
erlands tariff. According to _ official 
Netherlands statements, the over-all 
level of the Benelux duties has been fixed 
at a point half way between the higher 
Belgian and the lower Netherlands 
duties. Imports into the Netherlands 
will therefore be subject to higher duties 
than previously, while imports into Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg are said to be sub- 
ject to lower duty rates than the rates 
of the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff." The 
new rates, in fact, are generally lower 
than the prewar ad valorem equivalent 
of the specific rates, which prevailed in 
the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff. However, 
they are higher than the present ad va- 
lorem equivalent of these specific rates, 
because of the great increase in unit 
prices since 1939. 

An example may illustrate this point: 
Suppose an item were imported into Bel- 
gium in 1939, dutiable at 20 Belgian 
francs per unit, and valued at 100 francs, 
The corresponding ad valorem duty in 

™“Packed goods” are packaged commodi- 
ties weighing 1,200 grams or less, “Goods 
in tablet form” must weight 200 grams or 
less per unit 

*La Metropole, 
(Press report.) 


Antwerp, Feb. 2, 1947. 
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1939 would, therefore, have been 20 per- 
cent. This figure would have been used 
as the starting point for the computa- 
tion of the Benelux duty for the same 
article, together with an assumed Neth- 
erlands ad valorem duty of 10 percent. 
By establishing the new duty, for ex- 
ample, at 15 percent, the Netherlands 
duty increases by one-half, while the 
Belgian duty at 1939 price levels would 
be decreased by 25 percent of its 1939 
rate. But assuming that the price for 
the same commodity were 250 Belgian 
francs in 1946,’ the specific duty of the 
Belgo-Luxembourg tariff would have 
been equal to an ad valorem duty of only 
8 percent; the (hypothetical) new ad 
valorem duty would therefore be con- 
siderably higher now than would be the 
case if the specific duty continued to 
apply. 

It appears that the above-described 
method has generally been applied in 
the computation of the new rates.” 

Netherlands official sources have 
stated that the new tariff has “a more 
protective character” than the Nether- 
jands tariff." 

The Benelux Tariff has a range of du- 
ties from 1 percent to 45 percent ad 
valorem and contains, furthermore, 46 
items to which specific import duties 
apply. A comparison between the rates 
of the Netherlands tariff and the Bene- 
Jux Tariff shows that import duties on 
most commodities have been increased 
to a certain extent. Exemptions from 
import duties for such products as ce- 
ment, sheet iron, iron bars, meal and 
flour of grains, and other semifinished 
goods have been abolished and import 
duties for various finished products have 
been increased (textiles, carpets, stock- 
ings, automobiles, paper, rubber tires). 
Specific duties on leaf tobacco have been 
greatly increased, while ad valorem 
duties on cigars are now 35 percent ad 
valorem as against 30 percent in the 
Netherlands tariff. The duty on ciga- 
rettes remains unchanged. 

The scope of this article does not per- 
mit a close scrutiny of duties on even the 
most important commodities. Neverthe- 
less, it may be stated generally that the 
Benelux Tariff is more protectionist than 
the Netherlands tariff, and that it ap- 
parently is not less protectionist than 
the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff. The actual 


level of import duties can be determined 


*The Belgian index for wholesale prices 
was at about 270 in September 1946 (1936— 
38= 100), and although no later figures are 
available, it appears from the present figures 
of the retail price index that wholesale prices 
have at least not declined since that date. 

* The Netherlands explanatory note to the 
Customs Union Bill (Memorie van Toelich- 
ting, p. 9) states that this method will be 
used for future computation of import du- 
ties on commodities which are now exempt. 

“Preliminary Report of the Second Cham- 
ber, June 4, 1947, p. 5. 
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only after the conclusion of the Geneva 
negotiations, and certain changes in im- 
port duties on a number of commodities 
may result therefrom.” 


Goods Coming From Member States 

While identical import duties on goods 
coming from other countries will be lev- 
ied at the common borders of the three 
powers forming the Benelux Union, no 
ordinary import duties will be collected 
with regard to goods “originating” in 
the territory of one of the signatories. 
The Netherlands Explanatory Memo- 
randum™ defines as goods originating 
(“herkomstig”) in the Netherlands or in 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Union, goods 
“coming out of the free traffic in said 
countries.” According to this definition, 
the place of manufacture of a certain 
commodity or the place where goods have 
undergone a final finishing process is 
irrelevant, as long as they have been in 
the “free (goods) traffic” of one of the 
member states. On the other hand, 
goods held in warehouse, or goods ad- 
mitted free of import duty in view of the 
fact that they were to be reexported, do 
not come out of the “free traffic” and are, 
therefore, subject to import duties if im- 
ported from the territory of one of the 
member states into that of the other. 
The problem of whether goods originate 
in one of the signatories’ territory will be 
investigated and decided jointly by the 
customs authorities of the country of 
import as well as of export. 

The technicalities of this procedure 
have not been made known as yet, espe- 
cially with regard to the question of 
whether a mark of origin will be re- 
quired on imports from countries which 
are not a party to the Customs Agree- 
ment. It should be emphasized that the 
above-given definition of the origin of 
goods is mentioned only in the Nether- 
lands Explanatory Memorandum and has 
not been incorporated in the Protocol, 
thus making it doubtful whether it has 
binding force for the signatories. 

Goods originating in the Belgian Afri- 
can Possessions and in the Netherlands 
Oversea Territories will be admitted into 
the territory of either the Netherlands 
or the Belgo-Luxembourg Union totally 
or partially exempt from import duties, 
upon designation by the competent min- 
isters, subject to certain requirements 
proposed by the Council for Customs 
Regulations.“ In the recent past, goods 
from the Belgian Congo have entered the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union gen- 
erally exempt from import duties, while 
the Netherlands Tariff Law did not pro- 
vide for similar treatment with regard 


122 The rates provided in the Benelux Tariff 
are given in an English translation in the 
British Board of Trade Journal of August 9 
and August 16, 1947, and are to be completed 
in subsequent issues. 

13 Page 11. 

4 General Provisions, paragraph 17. 


to goods originating in the Netherlands 
Oversea Territories. The Council for 
Customs Regulations, after an intensive 
study of the problem resulting from this 
situation, has come to the conclusion 
that it would be premature to begin now 
with the setting up of lists of goods to be 
totally or partially exempted. The sig- 
natories have therefore agreed to post- 
pone the effectiveness of the above- 
named paragraph 17 until the situation 
becomes more clarified. 

The foregoing shows that the customs 
border between the Netherlands and the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union will 
continue to exist,” and that import du- 
ties in the mutual goods traffic will be 
levied on certain types of goods. As the 
Customs Agreement refers only to im- 
port duties as such, all other imposts 
levied upon importation into the terri- 
tory of each of the signatory powers will 
also continue to be collected. Imports 
from the Belgo-Luxembourg Union into 
the Netherlands will, therefore, be sub- 
ject to excise taxes, taxes in lieu of ex- 
cise, the sales tax (import tax), luxury 
tax, statistical duty, the special taxes on 
effervescent wine and on works of gold 
and silver, special import duty on gaso- 
line (benzine), import fees levied by the 
Rijksbureaux (on industrial commodi- 
ties) and by the Bedrijfschappen (on 
agricultural products), and to the great 
variety of monopoly fees which also 
apply on agricultural products. Import 
and export licenses, now required for al- 
most all foreign-trade transactions on 
the part of a Netherlands subject, will 
also be required in the future for trade 
with Belgo-Luxembourg and, needless to 
say, Netherlands restrictions in regard 
to the control of foreign exchange will 
remain in force, as will quota restric- 
tions. 

In view of all these trade restrictions, 
unification of the tariff is believed to be 
only a step on the way to a complete 
Economic Union which is to be the ulti- 
mate goal. Nevertheless, it is a very sig- 
nificant step, and it is understood that 
the Council for Economic Union will con- 
tinue to exercise all its efforts to bring 
about a more complete union, with uni- 
fied excise taxes, import and transmis- 
sion taxes, and eventually with one cur- 
rency, with an identical economic policy 
and with all trade barriers between the 
countries involved completely eliminated. 


Special Regulations Re Netherlands 


The Protocol signed by the parties 
to the Benelux Agreement interprets the 
second paragraphs of both articles 1 and 


% The customs regimes of the signatory 
powers will not be unified, nor will the pro- 
ceeds of import duties be pooled. The sig- 
natories, furthermore, will retain their pre- 
vious method of reporting statistical facts 
in regard to their own territory. 


(Continued on p. 32) 





Industrial Research in South 


Afriea and 


HE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

AND EMPIRE, facing today a vari- 
ety of economic dilemmas and chal- 
lenges, is manifesting a keen realization 
of the fact that industrial research (with 
the greatly heightened capabilities that 
fiow from it) is an increasingly vital fac- 
tor in world-trade success. Zeal in pros- 
ecuting such research is being evidenced 
in every part of the “British world,” as 
has been made plain in the four preced- 
ing articles in this ForrEIsn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY series ‘ on the general subject of 
Industrial Research Throughout the 
British Commonwealth. In the present 
concluding study, the developments in 
the Union of South Africa and in that 
diffuse but highly significant array of 
territories, the British Colonies, are 
briefly appraised. 


In Union of South Africa 


The Government of South Africa has 
established a Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, A national physi- 
cal laboratory will be set up and will 
dovetail with South Africa’s Standards 


Bureau Laboratory for major routine 
testing. Other laboratories are likely to 
follow. A central coordinating body is 


visualized which will carry out investiga- 
tions—more especially in the engineering 
and chemical and physical fields—but 
will, above all, also initiate, sponsor, and 
encourage research in the most impor- 
tant centers throughout the country. 

As a second link, the establishment of 
industrial research organizations within 
each specific South African industry is 
planned. These organizations will be 
financed largely if not wholly by the 
member firms. The object will be to 
apply the results of pure and applied 
research to the specific problems of 
the industry. Industrial research de- 
partments have been established in 
universities. 

Two cooperative research stations have 
been set up which are entirely financed 
by industry—the South African Sugar 
Association Experiment Station and the 
Timber Research Laboratory of the 
Chamber of Mines. Three other labora- 





‘The four preceding articles have cov- 
ered: United Kingdom, January 11, 1947; In- 
dia, June 7, 1947; Australia and New Zealand, 
August 9, 1947; Canada, September 6, 1947. 
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in British Colonies 


New Ideas and Stimuli Brought to Bear on Diverse Areas 


sy Rutu C, Leswie, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


tories—the Leather Industries Research 
Institute: the Fuel Research Institute; 
and the Milling Laboratory—are financed 
jointly by Government and industry. 


Leather Research 


An outstanding example of the work 
carried on by those research institutions 
which are financed jointly by Govern- 
ment and industry is found in the activ- 
ities of the Leather Industries Research 
Institute. 

This organization, established in 1941, 
has done much to help South African 
leather and footwear manufacturers to 
meet the problems of wartime materials 
shortages and to prepare for postwar ad- 
justments through increased efficiency of 
operation and higher quality of product 

The chief ways in which the Institute 
serves the country’s leather industries, 
upon which 75,000 persons depend for 
their livelihood, are: (1) By making 
available a reference library with full 
coverage of published scientific research 
regarding the industry; (2) by furnish- 
ing a technical service for analyzing and 
checking new substitute raw materials; 
(3) by conducting research on the manu- 
facture of substitute raw materials; (4) 
by providing for the technical direction 
of the manufacturing process for newly 
developed products, and (5) by assisting 
the leather industry in its relations with 
the Government. 

At the end of the first 2'2 years of its 
existence it was reported that more than 
100 business firms, governmental agen- 
cies, and other organizations had con- 
tributed some $200,000 to build, equip, 
and staff the Institute. In addition to its 
own laboratory building and equipment, 
which had a staff of 20 in December 1943, 
and for which $40,000 was originally sub- 
scribed, the Institute works in close col- 
laboration with Rhodes University at 
Grahamstown and has the use of addi- 
tional laboratories as well as professorial 
and student assistance. 

During its first 2 years the Institute 
dealt with approximately 1,000 industrial 
inquiries regarding problems arising out 
of raw-materials shortages, developed 46 
new products, was indirectly responsible 
for the establishment of a number of new 
secondary industries, and issued 79 scien- 
tific publications. 

A process for the production of rubber 
latex from raw solid rubber was devel- 


oped by the Institute, which devoted its 
attention also to shoe-repairing lacquers. 
in various colors, and a complete range 
of footwear factory requirements in 
stains, finishes, and waxes, using do- 
mestic raw materials so far as possible. 

Numerous long-range studies have 
been undertaken regarding such subjects 
as the correlation between animal breeds, 
climatic conditions and leather quality, 
the production of plastics from wattle 
tannin, the molecular structure of wattle 
tannin, substitutes for acetone, rubber 
latex, and cork filler, the manufacture of 
albumen from waste blood of abattoirs, 
the production of 
abattoir byproducts. Research has also 
been done on such questions as absentee- 
ism, labor turn-over, aptitude tests, fac- 
tory hygiene, and productive efficiency 
in representative boot and shoe factories 

The Institute is conducting research 
on the standardization, grading, and 
testing of shoe materials with a view to 
improving the quality of South African 
Studies aimed at the 
caused by inefficient 


neats-foot oil 


civilian footwear 
reduction of losses 
methods of marketing hides and skins 
are also under from this 
source has been estimated at $2,000,000 
annually 


Loss 


way 


Other Industries Follow Suit 


A 


A number of industries 
citrus, and the 
iron and steel engineering industries— 
have begun to build up funds for re- 
search in their own specific fields. The 
necessity for a Fiber Research Institute 
has recently been stressed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries be- 
cause of the shortage of bags both dur- 
ing and since the war. 


other wool, 


tobacco, timber, textiles 


Research in British Colonies 


A group of research committees are 
attached to the Colonial Office in Lon- 
don. The Colonial Research Committee 
was set up in 1942, and at the instance 
of this committee three others were es- 
tablished in 1944 and 1945—the Colonial 
Social Science Research Council, the 
Colonial Medical Research Council, and 
the Committee for Colonial Agricultural, 
Animal Health, and Forestry Research. 
The Colonial Products Research Council 
was established independently in 1943. A 
number of other expert bodies dealing 
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with special topics are also attached to 
the Colonial Office. 

Each of the main specialist bodies is 
directly advisory to the Secretary of 
State and is not a subcommittee of the 
Colonial Research Committee. The pol- 
icy of the latter in relation to the others— 
as it is also in relation to research work 
initiated within the colonies them- 
selves—is to delegate as many functions 
as possible within a framework mutually 
agreed. The bodies themselves welcome 
proposals from all sources and do not 
wish to inhibit initiative on the part of 
the other agencies or individuals. 


Laws Furnished Stimulus 


The Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts of 1940 and 1945 provided for 
research. The Act of 1940 set aside 
£500,000 per year for this purpose, but 
any part of the amount left unexpended 
at the end of any given year was not 
available for later use. During the 5- 
year period that the Act was in force, 
only £1,133,191 was authorized. 

The Act of 1945 provided £1,000,000 
annually for research, and, unlike the 
earlier act, the 1945 law places no time 
limit on schemes of research and develop~ 
ment to be financed by the annual alloca- 


Technical research is advancing in British colonies through such instrumentalities as the 


tions, except that they must be executed 
within the 10-year period covered by the 
law. (For further details of the workings 
of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts, see “British Colonial Development: 
Actualities and Aims,” ForEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, issue of May 24, 1947.) 

The 1945 Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act authorized funds for use by 
areas within the Colonial Empire. Other 
Colonies—such as Ceylon, which by vir- 
tue of its having a responsible Govern- 
ment, is not included in the Empire— 
have made provisions for research in 
their own 10-year programs. 

Schemes for colonial research fellow- 
ships can be prepared under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. Already 
£35,000 has been allocated for award to 
junior scientists-from any part of the 
British Empire for the study of problems 
in either the natural or social sciences, 
whichever can be most satisfactorily in- 
vestigated in one or another of the colo- 
nial territories. 


Council and Bureau Active 

The Colonial Products Research Coun- 
cil, which was constituted in January 
1943, does not itself undertake the de- 
tailed formulation of programs of work. 








British official photo. 


Achimota College in West Africa, where this engineering student is being trained. 


October 11, 1947 


A Technical Subcommittee was ap- 
pointed under its Director of Research. 
Among other members is a representative 
appointed by the Director of the Impe- 
rial Institute. 

Attention of the Council is concen- 
trated on those commodities, or groups 
of commodities, which, although they are 
of economic importance to the Colonies, 
are least well served by existing public 
or private research or development or- 
ganizations. 

The Council has no central research 
institution of its own but for the present 
conducts its investigations in existing 
government and university laboratories. 
Among the early research projects ini- 
tiated by the Council were studies of 
the chemistry of sugar, the vegetable oils 
and certain essential oils, and the chemi- 
cal utilization of wood. A survey of 
plants in the Colonial Empire which may 
have a therapeutic or other value is 
under way. Members of the Council 
visited the West Indies to discuss prob- 
lems connected with the petroleum and 
sugar industries with the research or- 
ganizations there. 

The British Imperial Agricultural Bu- 
reau makes the latest advances in agri- 
cultural science available to research 
workers. All governments of the British 
Commonwealth contribute to the cost of 
the Bureau. Heretofore, the contribu- 
tion of the Colonial Empire has been 
about 27 percent. For the next 5-year 
period, however, it is proposed that its 
share shall be reduced to about 18 per- 
cent, although the actual cash contribu- 
tion will be slightly higher (£22,400 com- 
pared with £19,867) to meet greater 
financial requirements. The Bureau 
comprises 12 centers of information, each 
dealing with a branch of science in its 
relation to agricultural problems. 

The Official Conference held in London 
in 1946 emphasized the growing need for 
the development of long-term and highly 
specialized research on the problems of 
the Colonies. 

The questions of geodetic topograph- 
ical and aerial surveys in the Colonial 
Empire are receiving attention. Imme- 
diate research and development in radar 
and photographic equipment for aerial 
surveys has been recommended. 


New Uses for Products Sought 

Other research projects planned have 
to do with further utilization for indus- 
trial purposes of the natural products 
of the Colonial Empire. For example, 
attention has been called to the limited 
extent to which minerals produced in the 
Colonies are processed there. 

The possibilities of new sources of min- 
eral oil, and the development of chemical 
industries, based on existing oilfields are 
other subjects under review. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Import-Export Inquiries 
From Germany and Japan 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Furthermore, no responsibility is as- 
sumed by this Department or any agency 
of the United States Government for 
transactions entered into with the per- 
sons or firms mentioned. Since all trans- 
actions are subject to the regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this 
country and in the occupied areas, inter- 
ested United States firms should by all 
means acquaint themselves with these 
conditions before entering into corre- 
spondence with these firms. Detailed 
information on trading conditions is 
available from the Department’s Office 
of International Trade. 


Germany—Viktor Blocker, Schaferstrasse 
16, Hamburg 6, wishes to act as buying agent 
for firms interested in importing from Ger- 
many. 

Germany—Walter F. Huch, Oberstrasse 7, 
(24) Hamburg 13, wishes to contact a fruit- 
packing firm for the purpose of importing 
fruit pulp into Germany. 

Germany—Internationale Anzeigen-Expe- 
dition “Drei Heinzelmannchen,” Gr. Burstah 
32, (24a) Hamburg 11, seeks a general repre- 
sentative for its publications (newspapers, 
periodicals, books, and leaflets.) 

Germany—Kieling & Co., Burkstr. 43, Post- 
fach 57, (14b) Schwenningen/Neckar, wishes 
to import cereals, cotton, and dried fruits. 

Germany—Arnold Otto Meyer, Alsterdamm 
1-2, wishes to obtain orders for processing 
commodities in the following lines: teztiles, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, leather, and 
hardware. 

Germany—Robert Prinz, Gr. Johannisstr. 
41, Hamburg-Altona, wishes to import small 
electric and hand tools, such as are used by 
joiners and locksmiths. 

Germany—T. Bernhard Weber, VDI, Berg- 
strasse 49, Postfach 411, Heidelberg, desires 
to contact American firms interested in im- 
porting from Germany. 

Japan—Asahi Sangyo K. K. (Asahi Indus- 
trial Co. Ltd.), West Tera-machi, Shijodori, 
Shimokyo-ku, Kyoto, wishes to contact man- 
ufacturers and suppliers of sporting goods, 
particularly for baseball, tennis, football, and 
volley ball. 

Japan—Atlas Trading Co., Ltd., No. 1 
Nishi-ginza 8-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes 


& 


Christmas-tree 


to export the following 
bulbs; bamboo articles, such as fishing rods, 
rakes, porch shades, baskets; toys of metal, 
wood, celluloid, and paper; injection syringes, 
umbrella handles; fishing equipment, such 


as rods, reels, and tackle; fountain pens; 
flashlight bulbs and radio panel bulbs; imi- 
tation pearls; silk and rayon crepe fabrics; 
porcelainware; toilet articles, and lacquer 
ware. 

Japan—The Miye Seimo Goshi Kaisha (The 
Miye Net Mfg. Co.), Yokkaichi, desires to 
export the following: fishing nets, net twine, 
tackle, and other equipment, and sporting 
goods. 


ane 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
pita 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office 


of International Trade 


Syrian Government To 
Buy Hospital Equipment 


Purchases of hospital equipment to a 
value of between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
Syrian pounds (2.185 £ Syr.=US$1, offi- 
cially) annually are contemplated by the 
Syrian Ministry of Public Health, accord- 
ing to the American Legation in Damas- 
cus. 

In connection with this plan, the Min- 
istry asks that it be supplied with cata- 








Editor’s 


Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 


is available to qualified United States firms, 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or 
Interested United States firms should correspond 


for $1 each. 


and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 


through its fleld offices 
directly with the firms listed 


concerning any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce cannot assume any 
these firms. 


responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. Howe 


", many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Aircraft, Aircraft Motors, and Accessories: 55. 

Automotive Vehicles, Accessories, and Parts 
5, 6, 18, 20, 57 

Chemicals: 3, 5, 9, 53 

Clothing and Accessories: 3, 22, 30 

Construction Materials: 3, 4, 5, 19 

Diesel Engines: 1 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 5, 18 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 3, 54 

Floor Coverings: 56. 

General Merchandise: 8 

Glass Products: 48 

Hardware and Tools: 3, 5, 20, 31, 39, 54 

Hides and Skins: 36, 53. 

House Furnishings: 21, 30, 58 

Industrial and Mill Supplies: 9 

Jewelry and Related Items: 29 

Leather: 49, 53. 

Lumber: 19. 

Machine Tools: 5, 11, 12, 13, 14. 15, 16, 17, 31 

Machinery: 
Agricultural—5, 38 
Industrial—1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 12, 13, 

18, 37, 56, 57 


14, 15, 16, 17 


Medical Instruments: 5 

Metals and Minerals: 9, 18 

Musical Instruments: 23 

Nursery Equipment: 21 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 3 

Oils, Essential: 42 

Ornamental Leaves, Foliage, etc.: 33 

Paints, Varnishes, and Lacquers: 52, 57 

Paper and Paper Products: 3, 18, 50, 51 

Petroleum Products: 9 

Perfumes, Cosmetics, and Toiletries: 24, 35 

Photographic Equipment and Supplies: 41 

Publications: 27, 44 

Radios, Accessories, and Parts: 13, 18, 41. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 5. 

Sanitary Ware: 4, 56 

Seeds, Roots and Berries: 32, 46 

Statuary: 25, 26 

Steel Products: 4, 9, 43, 47. 

Technical Information and New 
ments: 10. 

Textiles: 3, 5, 7, 8, 18, 28, 40, 45, 59 

Tile: 4 


Develop- 
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logs and price lists of polyclinic equip- 
ment, surgical instruments, X-ray equip- 
ment, pharmaceuticals and chemicals, 
and related items. 

United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers wishing to take advantage of this 
opportunity to sell to the Syrian Gov- 
ernment are asked to send the desired 
literature to the Ministry of Public 
Health, Damascus, Syria. 


New Zealand Issues 


New Call for Bids 


New Zealand’s State Hydroelectric De- 
partment has issued a call for bids to 
furnish the following additional equip- 
ment in connection with its project to 
erect five new substations. (See earlier 
announcements appearing in the July 
26. August 2, August 16, and September 
13 issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. ) 

1, 25-ton electric crane for Ongarue Sub- 
station. Contract No. 48, Section 367 Hamil- 
ton. Bids close at 4 p. m., November 18, 1947. 

2. 25-ton electric crane for Stoke Substa- 


tion. Contract No. 49, Section 101 Nelson. 
Bids close at 4 p. m., November 18, 1947. 


3. 25-ton electric crane for Invercargill 
Substation. Contract No. 50, Section 74 In- 
vercargill. Bids close at 4 p. m., November 


18, 1947. 

4. 45-ton electric crane for Edgecumbe Sub- 
station. Contract No. 51, Section 365 Hamil- 
ton. Bids close at 4p. m., November 25, 1947. 

5. 45-ton electric crane for Maungatapere 
Substation. Contract No. 52, Section 43 


Auckland. Bids c!ose at 4 p. m., November 
25, 1947 
(Note: In connection with the foregoing, 


it is suggested that manufacturers bid on 
United States specifications even though 
British standards may be specified.) 

6. 22-kv. control and relay board for Ota- 
huhu Substation. Contract No. 44, Section 


17 Auckland. Bids close at 4 p. m., January 
20, 1948 
7. 11-Kv. control and relay board for 


Bunnythorpe Substation. Contract No. 45, 
Section 247 Palmerston North. Bids close at 
4p. m., January 20, 1948. 

8. E. H. T. control board for Bunnythorpe 
Substation Contract No. 46, Section 243 
Palmerston North. Bids close at 4 p. m., Jan- 
uary 20, 1948. 

9. E. H. T. control board for Otahuhu Sub- 
station. Contract No. 47, Section 13 Auck- 
land. Bids close at 4 p. m., January 20, 1948 

One copy of each tender, including con- 
ditions of contract, drawings, and spec- 
ifications, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. Also, copies of specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the office of 
the New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 
1800 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


El Salvador Extends Date 
for Bids To Build Bridge 


The Department of Commerce has just 
been advised of the El Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment’s decision to extend the clos- 
ing date for bids on construction of a 
bridge across the Rio Lempa. Accord- 
ing to this announcement, bids will be 


October 11, 1947 
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Italian Trade Group Offers To Aid 
U.S. Visitors 


American businessmen visiting Italy 
to seek trade contracts are invited to use 
the services of the Camera di Commercio 
Italiana per le Americhe (Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the Americas). 
According to the secretary general of the 
Chamber, this organization is prepared 
to assist visitors from abroad in meeting 
dependable Italian merchants and manu- 
facturers in any industry, as well as in 
establishing or developing trade rela- 
tions generally. 

It is understood that the Chamber’s 
membership, which numbers approxi- 
mately 2,000, includes large Italian com- 
panies and representative organizations 
in industry, commerce, banking, trans- 
portation, and foreign trade. Branch 
offices have recently been opened in 
Milan, Turin, Genoa, and Naples, and it 
has a network of business contacts in 
North and South American countries, be- 
ing represented in the United States by 
the American Chamber of Commerce for 
Trade with Italy, 105 Hudson Street, New 
York City. 

Foreign traders desiring to use the 
facilities offered may contact either the 
United States office or Camera di Com- 
mercio Italiana per le Americhe, Piazza 
G G. Balli 2, Rome, Italy. 








received until 9 a. m., October 31, 1947, 
thereby affording interested United 
States firms an opportunity to partic- 
ipate. 

Particulars of the Rio Lempa project 
were published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 27. 


U. S. Firms Invited To 
Bid on Argentine Projects 


Contracts for public works estimated 
to cost nearly $60,000,000 are shortly to 
be let by the Argentine Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works. Bids from American con- 
tractors of international reputation are 
invited for the construction of six hang- 
ars, a two-way tunnel under the Richuelo 
River, and a canal between Buenos Aires 
and the Parana River, and for drecging 
in the River Plate. 

Costs are tentatively estimated at $7,- 
500,000 for the hangars, and $25,000 000 
each for the tunnel and the canal. 

Detailed information, plans, and spec- 
ifications are reported available free of 
charge at the Argentine Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., or at any Argentine 
consulate in the United States, to con- 
tractors qualified to undertake projects 
of the type and magnitude described. 
Bids are to be on a cost-plus basis, and 
bidders will be required to contract to 


furnish technicians, building equipment, 
and machinery when these are not avail- 
able in Argentina. 


The Argentine Ministry of Public 
Works stresses the point that contracts 
will not necessarily be awarded to the 
lowest bidder, stating that the Argentine 
Government is primarily interested in 
dealing with firms enjoying an interna- 
tional reputation in their particular 
fields. 


Malaya Seeks U. S. Market 


for Patchouli Leaves 


The Director of Industry and Com- 
merce of the Malayan Union has indi- 
cated a desire to investigate the possi- 
bility of establishing a market in the 
United States for patchouli leaves. 
Patchouli is an East Indian mint yield- 
ing a fragrant essential oil. 

It is understood that several areas in 
Pahang are now being harvested and 
that supplies will soon be available. 

Interested American importers and 
buyers are invited to write to the Direc- 
tor, Industry and Commerce, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malayan Union, for further in- 
formation concerning this offer. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Francisco Luiz Silva Jr., repre- 
senting Francisco Silva Jr. & Cia. Ltda., 458 
Rua Visconde do Rio Branco, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in contacting manufacturers of 
and arranging for agencies for small Diesel 
engines (8 to 12 hp.) and material-handling 
equipment for warehouses and docks. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 30, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Mr. Machado, Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Washington, and Colorado Springs. 

2. China—Peng Shih-Hung, No. 60 Nan- 
king Road (House 612), Shanghai, represent- 
ing North West Industrial Co. Ltd., Taiyuan, 
Shansi Province, is interested in purchasing 
industrial equipment of all kinds. Scheduled 
to arrive September 23, via San Francisco 
or Seattle, for a visit of 3 months or longer. 
U.S. address: Palmer House, State and Mon- 
roe, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, New 
York, Washington, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. El Salvador—Santiago Navarro y Gon- 
zalbo, representing Navarro y Gonzalbo, 
Apartado Postal No. 342, San Salvador, is 
interested in obtaining representations for 
all kinds of fabrics, hardware, construction 
materials, paper, agricultural insecticides 
(especially for boll weevil) , office supplies and 
machines, novelties, haberdashery, and elec- 
trical accessories. He is now in the United 
States until October 20. U.S. address: c/o 
Consulate General of El Salvador, 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Providence, and New Orleans. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 4.) 

4. England—G. H. Incledon, representing 
H. Incledon & Co. Ltd., 56 Kingsway, London, 
W. C. 2, is interested in purchasing for the 
South African market the following com- 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM L. 5s. EMBASSY AT 
BLUENOs AIRES 
(Dated September 18, 1947) 


The outstanding economic event in 
Argentina during the 4-week period 
ended September 17, 1947, was the ex- 
change control measure taken by the 
Government. On August 21, the Central 
Bank announced that, owing to the de- 
cision of the British Government to sus- 
pend the conversion of sterling into dol- 
lars, Argentina would temporarily sus- 
pend the granting of exchange permits 
for all imports into the country, and 
suspend until further notice all trans- 
actions in sterling. 

This all-inclusive restriction was later 
modified by the Central Bank. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1947, it announced that, as a 
provisional measure and pending further 
study, it would consider granting ex- 
change permits for imports of the fol- 
lowing products: Essential drugs and 
medicinal specialties, industrial chemi- 
cals, general insecticides, primary iron 
and steel products ‘including scrap, pig 
iron of all types, billets and slabs, and 
foundry alloys), lead ingots and concen- 
trates, mineral oils and lubricants, petro- 
leum and derivatives, coal and coke, parts 
for industrial and agricultural machin- 
ery, general equipment for public-service 
industries, roadbed stone, construction 
sand, asbestos, X-ray plates, and raw 
material for printing ink. 

On September 3, also as a temporary 
measure, certain transactions in ster- 
ling were authorized and quotations of 
sterling were renewed in the exchange 
market. 

On September 17, the list of permis- 
sible imports was broadened by the in- 
clusion of the following items: Mate- 
rials necessary for public health or to 
combat agricultural or cattle pests; 
basic materials necessary for national 
defense, primary productive industries, 
construction, or other industries which 
employ great numbers of workers or 
whose exports are an important source 
of foreign exchange; goods imported to 
facilitate the distribution and transpor- 
tation of Argentine products or which 
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are necccsary to maintain or improve 
public services; materials necessary to 
satisfy basic cultural needs; and con- 
sumer goods not produced in the coun- 
try, or produced temporarily in insuffi- 
cient quantities. 

Also on September 17, it was an- 
nounced that exchange would be freely 
granted for imports on both lists when 
the goods were bought from neighbor- 
ing countries of South America or from 
Belgian-, French-, or Spanish-currency 
countries. Exchange for imports from 
other countries would be granted only 
after prior study in each case. Ex- 
change might be granted for imports, 
even of goods not included in the lists, 
on a prior study basis only, from those 
specially favored countries. 

Other developments of economic im- 
portance in Argentina which occurred 
during this period were: 

A decree, recently promulgated, low- 
ered the internal taxes on the cheaper 
brands of cigars and cigarettes and 
raised taxes on the more expensive 
brands. Imported cigarettes were placed 
indiscriminately in the highest tax clas- 
sification. 

In view of the nation-wide shortage 
of gasoline, the State petroleum organi- 
zation (Y. P. F.) has been authorized to 
import specified quantities of gasoline 
and other refined products, free of duty. 
Prevalent opinion is that this measure 
will not solve the gasoline shortage and 
that it does not seem likely that local 
production wl increase in the near 
future. 

The export monopoly of the Trade 
Promotion Institute (I. A. P. I.) has been 
terminated as far as concerns eggs and 
the green hides of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
The Institute, however, is still control- 
ling the grain trade and has added cer- 
tain corn byprcducts to the list of goods 
under its export monopoly. 

The first official estimates on wheat 
and linseed crops for the 1947-48 season 
show the acreages planted to be 13 and 
10 percent, respectively, below the pre- 
ceding year. The reductions are attrib- 
uted to serious rurai labor troubles, labor 
shortage, high wage costs, and dissatis- 
faction with the Government’s prices. 

Expressions of the attitude of farm 
organizations regarding the _ spread 













between the Government's buying and 
selling prices of cereals are frequently 
voiced. The Government has been urged 
to fix the buying price for the next corn 
crop in order to encourage the planting 
of a larger acreage. 

Good rains recently have relieved the 
dry surface soil and should benefit pas- 
tures and late-planted cereals. The good 
moisture situation, favorable to planting 
in the main corn zone, is offset, however, 
by the locust threat which is greater 
than in the 2 preceding years, 

Domestic supplies of butter occasicn- 
ally have been scarce in the city of 
Buenos Aires. Asa result, the September 
export quota af butter was withheld. 
Prospects for future supplies, however, 
are said to be improving. 

Exports of canned meat to the United 
Kingdom have been stopped, pending a 
new understanding between the _ two 
Governments, necessitated by the re- 
strictions against sterling convertibility. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Tazres Resumed on Rub- 
ber, Rubber Tire and Inner Tube The 
assessment of import duties and taxes in 
Argentina has been resumed on rubber, rub- 
ber tires, and inner tub in accordance 
with a decree, No. 21031 of July 19, published 
in the Boletin Oficial on Au 7 47. The 
import duties and taxes had been suspended 

), 1943 


si 

by decree No £994 of August 1 

(For announcement of cecree exempting 

rubber and rubber manufactures from duties 

ind taxes, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 2, 1943.) 


Eggs, Fresh, Preserved, or Powdered: Re- 


moved from List of Products Reserved for 
Exportation by the Argentine Trade Promo- 
tion Institute Eggs, fresh, preserved, or 


powdered, have been removed from the list 
of products reserved for exportation by the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute, ac- 
cording to an announcement in the press at 
Buenos Aires on September 7, 1947 

Cheese Exports: Restrictions Removed 
The exportation of cheese from Argentina 
which had been reserved to the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute, may now be made 
by other dealers by virtue of the Govern- 
ment’s decree of July 18, 1947 

Agreement Concluded With Luxembourg 
Providing For Mutual Unblocking of Funds 
On July 28, 1947, an exchange of notes took 
place in Buenos Aires between the Argentine 
Foreign Minister and the Minister of the 
Netherlands representing the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, whereby Argentine assets in 
Luxembourg and Luxembourg assets in Ar- 
gentina were unblocked. Provision was made 
that the respective countries must certify 
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that, as of May 10, 1940, German, Japanese, 
Bulgarian, or Hungarian nationals or resi- 
dents in Germany or Japan had no interest 
or rights in the assets of the nationals of 
the contracting countries. 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 


(Dated August 29, 1047) 


Shortages of power, both hydroelectric 
and thermal, plus inadequate liquid-fuel 
supplies, limited economic activity in 
Austria during August. The coal short- 
age was mitigated somewhat by the ar- 
rival of 25,000 tons from Poland, pur- 
chased with American relief funds, and 
the prospects of 54,000 tons from the 
United States by September 15. How- 
ever, aS a result of adverse weather con- 
ditions all water levels were reduced by 
the end of August to points far below 
normal, a situation which resulted in 
severe shortages of hydroelectric-power 
supplies. More than 400 factories were 
ordered to suspend operations because of 
the power shortage, including those en- 
gaged in aluminum production and the 
production of steel by electric furnaces. 

Domestic petroleum production made 
available to the Austrian economy from 
the country’s only oil fields, located in 
the Soviet Zone of Occupation, was 
grossly inadequate, the petroleum short- 
age being particularly serious in view 
of the harvest season. Despite the severe 
drought, crop yields in Austria were ex- 
pected to reach the levels attained in 
1945, which approximated one-half the 
prewar production rate. 

On August 26, an agreement was 
signed between the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the Combined US-UK Zone of 
Germany providing for a mutual off- 
set payment arrangement for goods 
exchanged (Sce FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of August 39, 1947, item 
on Germany, Exchange and Finance, 
page 18, for a discussion of this type of 
agreement.) A contract was signed on 
August 28 by the United States War De- 
partment with the nitrogenous fertilizer 
plant at Linz, Austria, providing for de- 
livery of 75,000 tons of fertilizer for dis- 
tribution in the United States Zone of 
Germany. The terms called for deliv- 
ery by the United States of 105,000 tons 
of coking coal, plus a balance in dollars. 
It is expected that this contract will 
make possible the operation of the plant 
at full capacity and permit production 
of supplies of nitrogenous fertilizer suf- 
ficient to meet Austria’s domestic re- 
quirements in addition to the required 
exports. 

Effective dates for the inauguration of 
the Austrian Government’s plan of con- 
trolled inflation (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of September 20, page 8) 


October ll, 1947 











Hemispheric Stock Exchange Conference Was Successful 


The Latin-American zeal for progress further expressed itself in the First Hemispheric Stock 


Exchange Conference held in New York City on September 15-18. 


This conference, sponsored by 


the Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production, brought securities exchange leaders of 


24 stock exchanges from the United States, Canada, and nine Latin-American countries. 


At the 


opening address, they were told by James S. Kemper, president of the Inter-American Council, 
and Chicago insurance executive, that “private enterprise must supply the initiative needed in the 


development of the resources and industries of the Hemisphere. 


It is.a factor essential in economic 


expansion which will bring about a rising standard of living,. maximum employment, and political 


stability throughout the Americas.” 


These expository sessions examined national economic, financial, and legislative problems affect- 
ing the operations of each country’s securities markets. 


At the final plenary it was recommended that: 


(1) Nations in this hemisphere modify their monetary exchange controls in order to facilitate 
the free flow of capital and dividends from foreign investments. 

(2) Governmental officials of all countries in the Americas be urged to take no legislative action 
affecting securities exchanges in their respective nations without first consulting their exchange 


officials. 


(3) Means be studied whereby financial institutions, both public and private, carry on their 
operations and those which may be entrusted to them by third parties, through stock exchanges in 
order to impart greater weight to transactions and more stability to Values. 

(4) The stock exchanges facilitate the interchange of economic information referring to their 
operation and to the financial position of the principal securities quoted. 

(5) The Second Hemispheric Stock Exchange Conference be held on October 15, 1948, at 


Santiago, Chile. 


The keynote talk was given by W. L. Hemingway, a St. Louis banker and chairman of the United 
States Inter-American Council, cooperating with the parent organization in the sponsorship of the 


conterence, 


The meeting, said Mr. Hemingway, “is of the greatest importance if the security- 
exchanges field is to continue to keep abreast of the international growth of investment.” 


He said 


the conference sought “means of maintaining the exchanges’ position as a proper field for private 


investment.” 








were August 1 for wages; August 10 for 
agricultural and industrial prices, gas, 
electricity, and urban transportation 
rates; August 25 for salt and tobacco 
prices; and September 1 for railroad, 
postal, and telecommunication rates. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Contrels 


Alligator and Wild-Animal Skins: Export 
Duties Reduced.—The Bolivian Government 
Executive Authority, by means of a Supreme 
Decree of August 27, 1947, lowered export 
duties on alligator and wild-animal skins and 
increased the percentage of foreign-exchanrc 
retainable by the exporters. This action rep- 
resents an attempt to stimulate the exporta- 
tion of the skins, inasmuch as the Bolivian 
activity in this feld (primarily in alligator 
skins) has lately reached a low ebb as a result 
of restrictive action and the lower prices 
being paid by Argentina which up to the 
present has been Bolivia's chief market for 
this commodity. 

The export duty fixed by Supreme Decree 
No. 404 of November 27, 1945, on alligator 
and wild-animal skins is reduced to 5 percent 
ad valorem by the new decree and the addi- 
tional tax established by decree of April 21, 
1943, is reduced to 1 percent ad valorem. 
The 1945 decree had established a tax of 
10 percent ad valorem on the export of wilc- 
animal skins based on the export-price quc- 
tation converted at the official rate of ex- 
change, and the 1943 decree established an 
additional tax on the export of these skins 
of 1.5 percent for the Beni and Pando De- 
partments, and of 3 to 16.5 percent for the 
other national Departments, the tax to be 
applied directly on the basis of the value 
obtained for the exported skins in foreign 
exchange converted into national money at 
the current bank exchange rate. 

Furthermore the percentage of the obli- 
gatory sale to the Government of foreign 


exchange derived from the export of the skins 
is fixed at 25 percent, while the remainder 
may be retained by the exporter to be used 
for the importation of articles of basic ne- 
cessity into the skin-producing areas. The 
decree stipulates that export permits shall 
be requested from the Ministry of Finance 
on the basis of specific amounts ready for 
export shipment but not on the basis of 
shipment by installments. 


dna 
Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Tires and Tubes Constituting Parts 
of Vehicles and Machinery: Subject to Import 
License.—Rubber tires and tubes which are 
integral parts of vehicles and machinery have 
been made subject to import license by Bra- 
zilian law No. 86, published and effective 
September 13, 1947. The Executive Commis- 
sion for Rubber Defense, created by the new 
law, will be entrusted with its control. The 
import licenses will be issued by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil. 

{Rubber goods constituting integral parts 
of apparatus, machinery, and vehicles previ- 
ously were exempt from the import-license 
provision by order No. 565 of October 7, 1946, 
issued by the Minister of Finance. See an- 
nouncement in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 9, 1946.| 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement for Exchange of 
Goods With France Signed.—A commercial 
agreement providing for an exchange of 
goods between Bulgaria and France was 
signed on June 10, 1947, according to a report 
dated July 24 from the U. S. Embassy, Paris. 

The agreement was to become effective 
June 15, 1947, after approval by both Gov- 


1] 








ernments, for a period of 1 year, unless ex- 
tended, and was to apply to all countries 
included in the franc zone, except Syria— 
Lebanon. Under terms of the agreement, 
private compensation operations are prohib- 
ited except by special permission. 

France’s exports to Bulgaria are to include 
chemical products, pharmaceuticals, trans- 
mission belts, measuring apparatus, com- 
pressors, road rollers, electrical equipment, 
radio equipment, centrifuges, machine tools, 
typewriters, tools, motor vehicles, surgical in- 
struments, and material for the motion-pic- 
ture industry. Bulgaria is to send, in return, 
sausage casings, raw skins, dried fruits, seeds, 
tobacco, medicinal plants, lead, and other 
items. Specified quantities or values of the 
products contained in these schedules have 
not yet been made public. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coastal Shipments of Rice, Rice paddy, 
Wheat, and Flour Subject to Approval by 
Ministry of Food—tIn accordance with 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 154, dated 
September 11, 1947, all shipments of rice, 
rice paddy, wheat, and wheat flour from 
places in the Yangtze River district to those 
along the Chinese coast must be approved 
by the Ministry of Food. The Customs office 
at Woosung is held strictly responsible for 
verifying such shipments passing through 
that port. Any shipment which does not 
have the approval of the Ministry of Food 
will be treated as smuggled cargo, it is 
reported. 

American Exporters Urged to Supply Proof 
of Agency Relationship.—Seeking registra- 
tion as qualified importers, agents in China, 
representing American exporters, have been 
urging their principals to provide informa- 
tion required by the Chinese trade-control 
authorities. 

Chinese import regulations require licenses 
for all permitted imports. Only registered 
importers are eligible to apply for import 
licenses, and some local firms have been 
obliged to obtain letters of certification from 
American consular officials as a prerequisite 
to registration. This certification includes a 
statement that the local firm in China is 
known to be the agent of an American firm 
of good reputation. Inasmuch as American 
consulates do not always have the basic in- 
formation necessary to write such letters of 
certification, it is suggested that American 
exporting firms provide their agents with 
mercantile credit reports or letters from 
their banks, together with a notarized letter 
showing that the firm in China is their 
agent. 

Documents of this type, placed in the 
hands of agents in China, will enable the 
American consular Officials to assist them in 
registering as importers qualified to apply 
for import licenses and to participate in the 
allocation of import quotas. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated September 19, 1947) 


The Costa Rican Congress, prior to ad- 
journment on August 16, passed a bud- 
get for the August-December 1947 pe- 
riod by which 1946 authorizations for the 
Similar period were carried over. This 
indicates a 5-month budget roughly ap- 
12 


proximating 40,000,000 colones. Con- 
gress also approved a budget for 1948, 
this being the budget originally intended 
for the present year which has been un- 
der discussion for more than 6 months. 
It has not yet been published, and final 
changes are not precisely known; how- 
ever, it is expected to be approximately 
88,000,000 colones. (The official buying 
rate is 5.60 colones to the dollar.) 

Congress adjourned before taking final 
action on about 59 bills, among which 
are bills for a Forestry Law, General Avi- 
ation Law, Petroleum Law, and the Ala- 
juela Airport. 

The foreign-exchange situation con- 
tinues to cause concern. On August 28, 
the Issue Council announced that the 
exchange quota for September would be 
$2,000,000, as compared with $3,000,000 
for July and $2,300,000 for August. The 
return to the original basic quota indi- 
cates that the peak of the seasonal in- 
flow of exchange from coffee exports has 
been passed. 

As of July 31, the Issue Department 
of the National Bank of Costa Rica held 
$2,012,000 in gold and $1,390,000 in for- 
eign exchange, and commercial banks 
held foreign exchange of $2,306,000 as of 
the same date, making a combined total 
of $5,708,000 in liquid exchange plus 
gold. This was a considerable decline 
from the June 30 total of $7,056,000 for 
the same two categories. 

The August 31 balance of the Issue 
Department showed exchange holdings 
of $2,430,000, but whether this repre- 
sents a net increase in available ex- 
change cannot be analyzed until com- 
merciai bank balances for that date be- 
come available. 

Waiting time for exchange authoriza- 
tions continue at a minimum of 43% 
months under Category One (items of 
necessity) and correspondingly longer 
for other classifications. 

By law No. 1031, promulgated on Au- 
gust 26, there is being established a 
Permanent Committee for Study of Cus- 
toms Duty Rates. The Finance Minis- 
ter is ex officio chairman, and among 
other organizations to be represented 
are the Chambers of Commerce, Indus- 
try, and Agriculture. 

The Costa Rican Coffee Institute re- 
ports that up to August 15, 364,905 
standard bags of coffee (1 bag=60 kilo- 
grams net) were received by processors 
during the current coffee year (October 
1, 1946-September 30, 1947) as compared 
with 267,769 during the preceding year. 

Coffee sales during the current coffee 
year amounted to 276,706 standard bags 
for export, and export authorizations 
had been issued for 257,439 bags. In the 
preceding year, to the same date, export 
sales were only 213,984 bags and export 
authorizations were 200,986 bags. 

Data available on the banana trade for 
the first half of 1947 show exports of 


3,204,943 stems, as compared with 2,493. 
319 stems in the corresponding period of | 
1946. This is an increase of 711,624 | 
stems, or 28.5 percent in the present year. | 


The general level of prices, according 
to the indexes of the National Bank of 
Costa Rica, was fairly stable during July 
and August. The general index of whole. 
sale prices (1936=100) was 239.43 in 
June, 238.54 in July, and 239.60 in August, 
Although domestic wholesale prices 
showed a slight decline, indexes having 
been 232.63, 231.75, and 229.57, respec- 
tively, in each of the 3 months, the effect 
was offset by an increase in the wholesale 
index of imported goods which stood at 
255.97, 255.06, and 263.98 in the same 3 
months. The rise of 8.96 points in the 
index for imported products in August 
was attributed to an increase in textile 
prices. The cost-of-living index moved 
only within a very narrow margin, stand- 
ing at 226.13 for June, 225.47 for July, 
and 226.31 for August. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION WITH 
RUMANIA STRENGTHENED 


Various steps toward closer economic | 


collaboration between Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania were announced in an offi- 
cial Czechoslovak communique of Sep- 
tember 5, 1947. These developments, 
which resulted from a recent visit of a 
Rumanian delegation to Prague, include 
a commercial agreement under which 
Rumania will deliver to Czechoslovakia 
250,000 metric tons of corn, beginning in 
November 1947, and an undetermined 


quantity of oilseeds before the end of | 


1947, in return for machinery and indus- 
trial raw materials. The exact scope of 
Rumanian deliveries and Czechoslovak 
compensation will be decided upon at a 
conference to be held in the near future. 

Agreement also was reached that the 
two Governments will work out a joint 
policy with regard to safeguarding of 
rights and interests of riparian States in 
connection with future navigation on the 
Danube. A convention of cultural col- 
laboration was signed on September 5, 


and plans were made for the future con- 


sideration of a pact of friendship and 
mutual assistance. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated September 18, 1947) 


Wholesale trade during August 1947 
was reported at $11,433.665, of which 
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$6,719,811 represents sales of domestic 
commodities and $4,713,854, imported 
commodities. Wholesale trade during 
the like period in 1946 amounted to 
$9,181,389, of which $5,508,986 represents 
sales of domestic commodities and $3,- 
672,403, imported commodities. 

Dominican exports during August 
1947 amounted to 56,891,835 kilograms 
with a declared export value of $6,482,- 
150. The volume of exports during the 
corresponding period in 1946 was 33,861,- 
665 kilograms and the value, $3,177,059. 
The Bureau of Statistics estimates that 
Dominican imports during August 1947 
were valued at $2,843,067, compared with 
$1,200,000 during August 1946. 

The Department of Agriculture offi- 
cially reported artificial-rain experi- 
ments in the border regions of the coun- 
try. Results were said to be very satis- 
factory. The shortage of rice continues, 
and the Ecuadoran product is being im- 
ported for retail at 17¢ per pound. 

Receipts from the internal tax on 
sugar consumption amounted to $1,097,- 
303 for the first 7 months of 1947, com- 
pared with $974,610 during the like 
period in 1946. During the period Jan- 


vary 1 through August 31, 1947, the re- 


ceipts from the sugar export tax 
amounted to $10,555,760, compared with 
$5,561,443 collected during the corre- 
sponding period in 1946. 

Bank deposits as of August 31, 1947, 
were as follows: Checking accounts, 
$24,640,619; Government deposits $9,- 
780,415; deposits of municipalities, $860,- 
610; savings accounts, $14,831,462: total 
deposits, $50,113,106. 

Aqueducts were opened on September 
7, 1947, at La Vega and San Francisco de 
Macoris. They were constructed by the 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. The Department of 
Public Works and Irrigation reported to 
the press that at the end of August 1947 
there were 250 private buildings under 
construction in Ciudad Trujillo. The 
main building of Chocolatera Sanchez, 
C. por A., was finished at Puerto Plata. 
Installation of machinery was started, as 
well as the construction of a reservoir 
of 2,000,000-liter capacity for rain water. 
It is expected that the plant will start 
operations in the early part of 1948. 

According to data published in the 
September 11 issue of La Nacion, the 
following retail prices are obtained in 
Haiti as compared with the Dominican 
Republic, both countries having similar 


taxation: Price in the 


Price in Dominican 
Commodity Haiti Republic 
Buick automobile__ $2,750. 00 $3, 500. 00 
De Soto automobile 2, 450,00 3, 250. 00 
Battery: 
17 cells “ 18. 00 32. 50 
19 cells 20. 00 36. 00 
Tire, 6-ply 18. 00 30. 00 
Tube, for above__-- 2. 75 4. 60 


Legislation was enacted for the crea- 
tion of obligatory military service of 1 


October 11, 1947 


year. All male nationals from 18 to 35 
years of age will be in the ordinary re- 
serve and those from 35 to 55 years in 
the special reserve. Men who have 
served in the armed forces will consti- 
tute the veterans’ reserve. 


Kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Raw Onions Prohibited Ez- 
cept Under License.—The Irish Minister for 
Agriculture has prohibited the importation 
into Eire of raw onions, whether fresh or 
dried, during the period September 8 through 
December 15, 1947, except under import 
license. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


French Import Program for the Second 
Half of 1947 Announced —The French import 
program for the second half of 1947 was pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce 
et de L’Industrie of August 28, 1947. It lists 
the products to be imported into continental 
France during the period, the countries from 
which importation is intended, and the chan- 
nels through which importation must be 
effected. 

The text of the program, as it concerns im- 
ports from the dollar zone (chiefly the United 
States, most countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and Western Germany), follows: 


MINIstTry OF AGRICULTURE 


Channel of importation not specified: 
Wheat, flour, and bread cereals. 

National Intertrade Cereal Office: 
Secondary cereals. 

Groupements; 
Animal feedstuffs. 

License: 


Seeds of vegetables and plants, fodders, 
cereals, trees, flax; breeding animals and 
rennet. 


MINISTRY OF Supreuies ( fF oopsTuFFs) 


Groupements: 
Fatty materials. 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Direction of Chemical Industries 


I. Inorganic Chemicals 
License: 
Crude sulfur, nitrogenous fertilizers, boric 
acid, razorite, and dehydrated borax. 


Il. Organie Chemicals 


Groupements 

Tars. 
License: 

Benzene products, phenol, tanning ma- 
terials (63 percent extract), dyestuffs, inter- 
mediate products for dyestuffs, cresols, ani- 
line, cellulose acetate, acetone, butyl alcohol, 
isobutyl alcohol, butyl acetate, vinyl resins 
and intermediate products, coumarone resins, 
bisulfitic residues and liquid resins, and car- 
bon black for paints and varnishes. 


IV. Rubber and Asbestos 


Groupements: 

Rubber, carbon black, new tires, special 
rubbers (account taken of the means of pay- 
ment available), and asbestos. 


License: 


Ingredients (other than carbon black) and 
rubber articles. 


V. Gums and Waxes 
License: 


All. 

V bis. 
License: 
All, 

V ter. 
License: 
All. 


Paints and Varnishes 
Miscellaneous Articles of Glass 


VI bis. Abrasives 
License: 
All. 
Vi ter. Artificial Carbons 
License: 


Miscellaneous carbons for spare stores. 


VII. Miscellaneous 
License: 
Inorganic chemicals. 
Channel of importation not specified: 
Organic chemicals and public health goods. 


Direction of Mines 


(Metals and Minerals) 


Groupements: 

Copper, lead metal, zinc ore and zinc 
metal, cadmium, nickel metal, platinum, 
chrome ore, tungsten and molybdenum ore. 


License: 

Wastes and alloys, iridium, rhodium, brick 
magnesia and chrome magnesia, graphite 
electrodes, rosin or resin for electrodes, il- 
menite, diamonds, and miscellaneous. 


(Construction Materials) 
License: 


Refractory products and miscellaneous 
ceramic products. 


Direction of Textiles and Leathers 


Groupements: 

Cotton, linters, wool waste, raw sisal, bin- 
der twine, “natron”’ paper, manila, hemp for 
ropemakers’ wares, and used sacks. 


License: 
Ramie and “Bank of France” rags. 


Direction of Miscellaneous Industries 


Groupements: 
Chemical pulp. 


License: 

Thin and special papers, sawn wood, staves, 
sleepers, miscellaneous wood and articles of 
wood, silk, prepared horsehair, horsehair for 
packing and spinning, fine wild-animal hair, 
old horsehair, vegetable fibers, corozo, raw 
and dried casings, worm gut, and miscella- 
neous materials. 


Direction of Tron Metallurgy 


Mission, Groupement, or License: 
All. 


Direction of Motor Fuels 


Groupement for Purchase of Motor Fuels: 
Aviation gasoline 100 and 80, auto gaso- 

line 70, fuel oil, paraffin, miscellaneous waxes, 

petroleum coke, and naphthianic acid. 


Channel of Importation Not Specified: 
Gas oil and miscellaneous. 
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Direction of Mechanical and 
Electrical Industries 


Channel of Importation Not Specified: 

Spare parts, materials for electricity serv- 
ice, for metallurgy, for precision machinery 
service, and for public health. 


Coal and Wood 


Technical Association for Importation of 
Coal-dealers Wares: 
Coal and wocd. 
Public Health 

Groupements or License: 

Chemical products and vegetable drugs. 

NoTE: For products listed above under the 
heading “License,” import licenses may be is 
sued to private importers and also to “groupe 
ments.” Products listed under the heading 
“Groupement™ are those for which a “groupe 
ment” of importation has the responsibility of 
importation. 

(For announcements of previous programs 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 6 and 
November 9, 1946, and April 5, 1947.) 


French West 
Indies 


Tariffs and. Trade Controls 


Import-Tax Schedule Revised in Guade- 
loupe.—The import-tax schedule imposed in 
Guadeloupe, French West Indies, on the 
c. i. f. value of merchandise imported for 
consumption in the colony has been revised 
and made effective by executive orders Nos 
1509 and 1683, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of the colony on June 21 and July 12, 
1947. These orders provide for reductions 
of nearly one-half of the former import-tax 
rates applicable to a majority of the items 
(except on most of the colonial products 
and luxury items, on which the higher rates 
are maintained); they revise the classifica- 
vions and rates applicable to textile imports 
(especially cotton), and add the following 
items to the list of exemptions from the 
import tax already in effect: Meats, salted 
or pickled, of pork or beef; animal fats (lard 
and tallow) other than fish fats; margarine 
condensed milk, sweetened or not, and pow- 
dered mill; flour of wheat, spelt, or meslin; 
dry vegetables in the grain, root, or flour 
(beans, peas, lentils, etc.); rice; seeds for 
sowing; edible oils other than olive oil; 
vegetable alimentary fats; writing and print- 
ing inks; compound medicines not specifi- 
cally mentioned; yarn of flax, hemp, or cot- 
ton; cordage of any vegetable fiber, tarred or 
not, glazed or not; sewing machines (hand or 
pedal operated); and seagoing ships of 50 
tons or more. 

The rate of the import tax was reduced 
to 2 percent ad valorem on the following 
items in short supply: Wood for construc- 
tion purposes; building materials such as 
lime and plaster, cement, roofing slates, re- 
fractory bricks and blocks, common bricks, 
cement tiles and slabs; sheets and wire of 
iron, tinned, or coated with lead, zinc, or 
copper; lead ore, in lumps, pigs, bars, or 
slabs, hammered or rolled; varnishes of all 
kinds; pencils; tiles of clay and faience; 
window glass; bottles and demijohns, empty 
or filled; a large variety of cotton manu- 
factures; nails, screws, staples, hinges, hooks, 
bolts, rivets, and other similar hardware of 
iron or copper; articles of pure copper or 
alloys; metal household utensils; and tools 
of metal, with or without handles. 


(For previous announcements regarding 
the import tax in Guadeloupe see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 14, 1946, and 
August 23, 1947.) 
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Germany 


Economic Conditions 


GERMAN OFFICIAL REPORTS SOCIALIZATION 
OF VITAL INDUSTRIES IN HESSE 


Socialization of industry in Hesse, a 
State in the United States Zone of Ger- 
many, has commenced, according to an 
announcement by Dr. Harold Koch, 
Economics Minister, at a press confer- 
ence on September 12, 1947, as reported 
by the Information Control Division of 
the Office of Military Government for 
Germany (U. S.). This action is being 
taken in accordance with article 41 of 
the Constitution of the State of Hesse, 
which was ratified by the voters of Hesse 
on December 1, 1946. Article 41 provides 
in part: 

As soon as the present Constitution takes 
legal force and effect 

1. Coal, potash and ore mines, iron and 
steel plants, power plants and rail and 
trelley lines are transferred to public 
ownership 

2. The large banks and insurance undcer- 
takings, and those enterprises of the natu’e 
specified in the foregoing Paragraph 1, the 
seat of which is not located in Hesse, are 
placed under State administration or super- 
vision 

The Economics Minister announced 
that drafts of laws on transfer of admin- 
istrative authority for socialized indus- 
tries, compensation to former owners, 
and establishment of “social coopera- 
tives” will be submitted to the Hessian 
legislature after approval by the cabinet. 
Referring to a statement by the Military 
Governor, that socialization should ap- 
ply at present only to local industries, Dr. 
Kock maintained that the industries 
affected by article 41 are of importance 
to Hesse only. 

The management of the 200-year-old 
Buderus Iron Works recently disclosed 
that, effective September 1, those plants 
which fall under the Hessian socializa- 
tion program—that is, the firm’s ore 
mines, iron and steel smelters, and power 
plants—were separated from the others 
and placed under a government-ap- 
pointed trustee. The rest of the firm’s 
manufacturing plants will remain under 
private ownership. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 


(Dated September 2, 1947) 


Economic conditions in Greece during 
August were still dominated by strong 
inflationary tendencies and the wide- 
spread effects of disturbances along the 
northern border. High prices continued 
to handicap exports, and imports were 
restricted by the lack of foreign ex- 
change. In mid-July the import Situa- 


tion was eased somewhat by the alloca. 
tion of a limited amount of dollars by 
the American Aid Mission for the pur. 
chase of essential supplies from the 
United States. 

Industrial activity continued to regis- 
ter spotty declines during July and Au- 
gust. Operations in the various indus- 
tries during July (latest data available), 
aS summarized by the Federation of 
Greek Industries, were as follows: In 
the metalworking industries production 
was steady. Output of building ma- 
terials, including cement, continued at 
50 percent of prewar level for principal] 
items. Faience and pottery output was 
maintained at 85 percent of the prewar 
level. Conditions in the textile industry 
were reported good, although production 
among the smaller cotton mills lagged 
toward the end of August, as consump- 
tion declined. The rayon-filament-yarn 
industry maintained operations at 
slightly more than twice the prewar 
level. Output of chemical fertilizers 
continued to rise, reaching 83 percent 
in July, as compared with 47 percent in 
June, but production of industrial acids 
and salts declined to 65 percent in July 
from GS percent in June temporary 
improvement was reported in the supply 
of caustic soda, resulting in an increase 
in sheet-glass production of 11 percent 
above the prewar level. Output of cig- 
arettes reached a new peak in July, 
being 55 percent above 
duction level. 

Completion of late harvesting and 
threshing was aided by seasonably hot 
dry weather in August, which also was 
beneficial to late-maturing crops. Dur- 


the prewar pro- 


ing the month the following preliminary 
official estimates for 1947 (1946 in paren- 
theses) was announced by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, in thousands of metric 
tons: Wheat 500 (700): rye 35 (50): 
barley 100 (150); meslin 25 (50); oats 
70 (80); corn 200 (193); olive oil 175 
(83); edible olives 69 (33); cotton 9.5 
(11); must 320 (308); table grapes 80 
(70); tobacco 45 (25.5. revised): dried 
currants 83 (56.5); dried raisins 25.2 
(19); silk cocoons, fresh 1.1 (1.8) 

The Government grain-collection pro- 
gram is reported to have lagged, with 


only about 5 percent of the crop now | 
expected to be collected, as compared | 


with 12.2 last year, and a prewar average 
of 20 percent. 

The Bank of Greece cost-of-living in- 
dex rose to 16,628 in July (1938=— 100) 
from 16,586 in June, the rise being ac- 
counted for by higher costs of food, 
heat, and light. In December 1946, the 
index was 14,337. 

The index of the cost of 20 commodi- 
ties (14 items of foodstuffs and 6 of 
fuel and inexpensive material) , also com- 
piled by the Bank of Athens and based 
on free market retail prices in Athens, 
was 23,654 on August 20 (1938=100) as 
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compared with 21,526 in Juy, 20,641 in 
June, and 19,698 in December 1946. 

Note circulation expanded to 734,000,- 
000,000 drachmas on August 16, after be- 
ing comparatively steady during July 
(691,000,000,000 on July 31) and June 
(690,000,000 000 on June 30). This rise 
was attributed largely to increased cred- 
its required in connection with the har- 
vesting program. An increase also was 
noted in the Government’s overdraft at 
the Bank of Greece, which totaled 477,- 
000,000,000 drachmas on August 14, as 
compared with 420,000,000,000 at the end 
of July and June. Other leading changes 
in the fortnightly statement of the Bank 
of Greece as of July 31 (June 30 in paren- 
theses) were as follows (‘in billions of 
drachmas): Gold and foreign exchange 
1,099.6 (1,122.6) ; credits 1,568.9 (1,522.1), 
of which advances to the Government 
represent 683.5 (678.6); liabilities in 
drachmas 245.6 (231.2); liabilities in for- 
eign currency 393.0 (397.1); other lia- 
bilities 1,410 (1396.2). Although total 
credits expanded by 46 830,000,000 drach- 
mas, the advances to the Government 
represented only 5,000,000,000 drachmas. 

The trend of prices on the Athens 
Stock Exchange varied during August, 
company shares advancing whereas Gov- 
ernment loans declined. The Bank of 
Athens index (1938-100) for the vari- 
ous groups on August 20 (July average in 
parentheses) was as follows: Company 
shares 6,896 (5,724); bank shares 4,506.5 
(4311); Government gold loans 670 
(726): Government drachma loans 133 
(142). 

Although the official rate for the gold 
sovereign remained steady throughout 
August at 124,000 drachmas, the black- 
market rate fluctuated between a low of 
147,000 drachmas on August 1 and a high 
of 164,000 on August 7, with a closing 
rate of 152,000 drachmas on August 309. 
The official rate for the dollar was un- 
changed at 5,000 drachmas, but the 
black-market rate also was higher. 


Guatemala 


Commodity Controls 


Cattle and Beef: Sales Prices and Im- 
port Bonus Established.—Prices for cattle 
and beef have been established in Guate- 
mala, according to an Executive decree 
of July 17, 1947, effective July 28. The 
prices for cattle on the hoof are: for or- 
dinary cattle weighing less than 900 
pounds, $0.06'2 per pound; and for beef 
cattle weighing 900 pounds or more, $0.07 
per pound. 

Prices established for the sale of meats 
in the Department of Guatemala, Es- 
cuintla, Retalhuleu, Suchitepaquez, Que- 
saltenango, Sacatepequez, and Chimal- 
tenango are, per pound, as follows: For 
first-class meats for broiling ‘boneless 
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Retirement of OIT Officials 


Charles K. Moser 


On August 30, Charles K. Moser, Chief of the Far Eastern Division, Areas Branch, Office of 
International Trade, retired after 38 years of service in the Government. A farewell reception 
was tendered Mr. Moser by his colleagues and ex-colleagues of the Department of Commerce. 
George Bell, Associate Director of the Office of International Trade, and friend of Mr. Moser for 
many years, expressed the best wishes of his colleagues and presented, on their behalf, suitable 
gifts as a token of their esteem. 

Mr. Moser was born in Virginia, graduated from the University of California at the turn of the 


century, and spent a few years as a sports writer and reporter in San Francisco. 


He was later 


admitted to the bar and practiced law in San Francisco, and from 1904 to 1909 he was an editorial 


writer on the Washington Post. 


In 1909 Mr. Moser entered the Foreign Service of the United 


States and served as the United States Consul at Aden, Colombo, Harbin and Tiflis, with special 


detail at Constantinople. 


In 1922 Mr. Moser retired from the Foreign Service and joined the staff 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as Assistant Chief of the Far Eastern Division, 


of which he later became Chief. 
of administration of the China Trade Act. 


He has served as adviser to the Secretary of Commerce in charge 
He has also lectured in many universities and colleges 


and for a number of years gave courses on the Far East at the School of Foreign Service, George- 


town University. 


He has been the author of numerous bulletin¢ and special articles 2s well as a 


number of fiction stories which have appeared in American publications. 


Mr. Moser will continue to reside in Washington. 


. 


Ernesi 


C. Ropes 


On September 30, Ernest C. Ropes, Chief of the U. S. S. R. Division, Areas Branch, Office of 


International Trade, retired after 24 years of Government service. 


A fitting reception was tendered 


Mr. Ropes by his colleagues in the Government and a large number of businessmen with whom 
Mr. Ropes had been in close contact in connection with his official duties. Suitable gifts were 
presented to Mr. Ropes by his colleagues and friends, the presentation being made by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Director of the Office of International Trade. 

Mr. Ropes was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., educated in private schools in St. Petersburg, Russia, 


and in Brooklyn, and graduated from Columbia College at the turn of the century. 


For some time 


Mr. Ropes was engaged in publishing and in the paper and pulp business, and he also rendered 


service with financial houses. 
Russia and Estonia. 


From 1919 to 1922 he served as a Y. M. C. A. secretary in northern 
He became a member of the staff of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce in 1923 as a Russian specialist, in which capacity he has continued until his retirement. 
He is the author of numerous articles and bulletins which appeared in Government publications as 


well as in private periodicals. 


After a short interval Mr. Ropes will reside in Connecticut. 








loin, sirloin steaks, T-bone steaks, and 
sirloin strips, or club steaks), 20 cents; 
for second-class meats for roasting 
(roasting cuts and rib roasts), 16 cents; 
and for boiling meats—first-class cuts, 
14 cents, and secod-class cuts, 12 cents. 
The above prices will also prevail in those 
departments where scheduled meat 
prices are higher than those established 
in the decree. 

Furthermore, importers of beef cattle 
are to be given a bonus for every head 
of livestock imported by them, such 
bonuses to be fixed by the Ministries of 
Economy and Labor and of Agriculture. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sisal; Regulations Established for Pur- 
chase, Inspection, and Exportation of Hand- 
Cleaned Peasant Product.—Hand-cleaned 
peasant sisal prepared in Haiti for exporta- 
tion will now be subject to specific regula- 
tions governing the purchase, inspection, and 
exportation of this product, according to a 
communiqué published by the Haitian De- 
partment of Agriculture in Le Moniteur of 
August 25, 1947. Under these regulations, 
this type of sisal must be accompanied by a 
certificate issued by a qualified representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture, and 
only fibers of uniform coloring (cream), tree 


from specified defects, will be allowed to be 
exported. Provisions are also made to pro- 
tect the product in transit by requiring that 
it be covered and in no case be exposed to 
rain or dust, no matter what may be the 
mode of transportation. 


Temporary Agreement on Sterling Bal- 
ances.—The Governments of the United 
Kingdom and India on August 14 signed an 
agreement on India’s sterling balances which 
will remain in force for the remainder of 
1947. Further consultations will be held be- 
fore the expiration of the agreement for ex- 
tending or replacing it with another agree- 
ment. 

The terms of the agreement call for the 
creation of two accounts by the Reserve Bank 
of India with the Bank of England. Account 
No. 1 will contain sterling which may be 
used “for payments for current transactions 
in any currency area or for the purpose of 
any payment to residents of the sterling 
area.” Into this account is to be placed a 
sum of £35,000,000 from total sterling bal- 
ances of £1,160,000,000 for current expendi- 
tures and a working balance of £30,000,000 
which may be drawn upon “to meet any tem- 
porary shortage in India’s available means 
of payment abroad.” This account will also 
receive all current sterling earnings. 

Account No. 2 is to be created to hold all 
sterling which is not convertible and may 
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be used for “payments In respect of invest- 
ments made in accordance with established 
custom,” and such other transfers as may 
be agreed upon by the Governments con- 
cerned. 

Other articles of the agreement provide for 
the transfer of capital between the two coun- 
tries and in particular to the remittance of 
savings by persons of United Kingdom origin 
who are proceeding to the United Kingdom 
or the voluntary repatriation of investments 
in India by persons resident in the United 
Kingdom. 

India remains in the sterling area but has 
the right to impose restrictions on remit- 
tances from India to other parts of the ster- 
ling area. 

On August 22, the Finance Member of the 
Government of India stated that modifica- 
tion of the convertibility of sterling by 
Britain will not affect the convertibility of 
account No. 1. He said that India would 
minimize its dollar demands in response to 
an appeal from Britain by continuing re- 
strictions on the expenditure of hard cur- 
rencies, and it would examine its import 
program frequently. He added, however, 
that the importation of food and other items 
essential to India’s economy will not be al- 
lowed to suffer. 

The Fininace Member further stated that 
the sterling balances should not be looked 
upon as available on a large scale to meet 
current consumption requirements except 
during an emergency. He called for in- 
creased production and exports so that cur- 
rent imports may be paid for by current ex- 


lran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quotas Exhausted For Certain Imports.— 
The Ministry of National Economy announced 
that import quotas set for the following 
goods for the current year March 21, 1947, 
to March 20, 1948, have been exhausted, and 
authorized banks were instructed to open no 
further credits for their importation, accord- 
ing to an airgram dated September 8, 1947, 
from the American Embassy, Tehran: Type- 
writers and calculators, etc.; leather and 
leather articles; ordinary or plied cardboard, 
etc.; all kinds of velvets, etc.; clothing and 
underwear, etc.; natural or artificial stones, 
etc.; copper, brass, bronze, etc.; other non- 
precious metals, etc.; various articles made of 
nonprecious metals, etc.; passenger Cars, 
busses, trucks, and spare parts; all kinds of 
watches and clocks, etc.; playthings and toys 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Modified on Certain 
Items.—The Official valuations for assessment 
of the 12 percent export tax in Mexico have 
been modified on certain items, as published 
in the Diario Oficial of September 12, 1947, 
and effective September 21, 1947. The new 
valuations, in Mexican pesos per gross kilo- 


ports. In this way the sterling balances gram, unless otherwise specified, are as 
would be reserved for economic development. follows (former valuations in parentheses) : 
Fraction Description Valuation 
24-35 Bananas, dried or evaporated_-__----_-- ----- No tax (0.55). 
ey OD SUI oi icc mnnn . See fe! 
ee ee ninnm Oe (S88). 
39-24 Calcium fluoride (fluorspar) in natural mineral 
state or in concentrates, even though ground_-__ 0.07 (0.04) 
41-04 Petroleum, crude, with a density of more than 0.96 
icc nanmionncam nae Se (66.27). 
41-10 Diesel oil and fuel oil (cubic meter) -___--_-_- -- 50.68 (50.34). 
a 63.92 (61.21) 
41-12 Gasoline, crude (cubic meter) ---_---~- ie .-. 81.58 (76.87) 
me a ee canihe ded otsind "eS 
50-34 Cotton waste in wicks__--......-_..-_--- ._. 0.54 (0.61) 
63-33 Bananas, evaporated____..--_--___-- sae ...- No tax (0.55) 
67-11 Essential oil of lemon__-_--------_-_-- 7.40 (10.00) 
70-00 Ornamental figures of earthenware_- .. No tax (0.67). 
70-07 Earthenware articles, not specified__-_ _.. No tax (0.67) 
73-03 Articles of reed grass, all classes______- suse 1.00 (1.67). 
73-08 Articles made of seeds____._......._............ No tax (10.40) 
79-09 Fats and oils, not specified, for industrial use: 
0 a ae .. 2.10 (2.10) 
So | eae as ---. 1.00 (1.00). 
CS ESSE eee 15.70 (new subdivision) 
Fats and oils, not specified_-_-_-_- — . . 2.00 (15.70). 
79-23 Leather footwear, with upper parts of woven or 
braided fabric, any type of packing________- 3.00 (8.93 in wooden boxes; 11.45 
in other types of packing) 
Ee ee owe 2.50 (2.10). 


Pipe of cast iron, with fittings 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Siz Percent Ad Valorem Surtar on Non- 
essential Imports: Correction.—The 6 percent 
ad valorem surtax on nonessential imports 
established in Paraguay by decree-law of June 
6, 1946, which was believed to have been 
canceled, is still being collected by the Bank 
of Paraguay, according to a recent report 
received from the U. S. Embassy at Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

[For announcement of decree-law of June 
6, 1946, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 20, 1946.] 
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No tax (no tex) 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


MID-YEAR DEVELOPMENTS 


When measured in terms of prewar 
norms, the period from April through 
August 1947 has been described as “the 
best” since liberation of the Philippines. 
The marked inflationary tendencies of 
1946 and early 1947 were somewhat 


abated, and the period showed unmis.- 


takable signs of a trend toward the pat- 
tern of basic economy long characteristic 


of the Philippines. 

It became apparent that the 1946-47 
rice harvest would carry the country 
through the year without exorbitant in- 
creases in price, and without excessive 
recourse to imports held by the Nationa] 
Rice and Corn Corporation. Corn and 
root crops were adequate, and the fish 
catch showed rapid improvement. In- 


' 





ventories of consumer’s essential sup. — 
plies (rice, textiles, flour, and canned | 


milk) 
milk, troublesomely so. 

On the export side, shipments of copra 
and abaca were higher than estimated. 
Timber reached the export line, and Govy- 
ernment restrictions on exports of logs 
and flitches were eased. Gold, chrome, 
and copper were exported for the first 
time since the war. Rehabilitated sugar 
mills produced enough centrifugal to 
cover, together with native-produce mus- 
covado, domestic demand for 12 months, 
and estimates of the 1947-48 crop gave 
promise of an export surplus. 

The rate of tax collection increased, 
because of higher levies imposed in Octo- 
ber 1946 and better collection facilities, 
the latter evoked in part by the refusal 
of the Joint Philippine-American Fi- 
nance Commission to recommend further 


were heavy—stocks of flour and | 


United States loans to cover budget def- 


icits. The drop in currency available for 
circulation slackened. Wages, although 
high compared with prewar rates, showed 
no marked tendency toward further in- 
creases. 
were materially lower. 

It appears questionable, 
whether the deflationary trend of recent 
months will continue long, in view of in- 
creasing disbursements in the Philip- 
pines contemplated by the War Damage 
Corporation and eight other rehabilita- 
tion agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Such disbursements have been es- 
timated as possibly totaling more than 
$500,000,000 in the next 30 months, a cir- 
cumstance which might reverse the late 
trend. On the other hand, a growing 
competition in the procurement and dis- 
tribution of imports may have a stabiliz- 
ing influence. It is noted that much of 
the past 2 years’ money income from 
United States military expenditures, 
which entered the community at the 
“grass roots” level, has found its way 
into the stronger hands of the merchant 
and investing class. 

AGRICULTURE 

The 1947-48 rice crop now being planted 
is expected to yield about 51,000,000 ca- 
vans of rough rice, if growing and har- 
vesting conditions are normal. (1 ca- 
van=44 kilograms, or 97 pounds of 
cleaned rice.) This is an increase of 
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Indexes of native living costs 
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about 5,000,000 cavans from the 1946-47 
crop, and approaches the 1938-41 aver- 
age production of 51,500,000 cavans. De- 
spite nearly normal production, however, 
rice imports will continue to be necessary 
during 1948 because of the increase in 
population and the generally higher 
standards of living now prevailing in the 
Islands. 

Copra production continues at a high 
rate, although it has declined somewhat 
since the first quarter of the year, in 
part because of a slackening of United 
States demand and the resultant drop 
in prices. Exports of copra, however, 
may yet reach a total of 1,000,000 tons 
for 1947 if prices stabilize sufficiently to 
encourage production. During the first 
6 months of the year exports amounted 
to 456,000 long tons, shipments in March 
attaining a record high of 113,700 long 
tons. 

Conservative estimates indicate that 
abaca production for 1947 will reach 
600,000 bales. By the end of June, output 
had totaled 387,620 bales. (One stand- 
ard bale weighs 126.5 kilograms or 278.3 
pounds.) Although production generally 
had held up at a higher rate than antici- 
pated, a decline was expected in the 
latter half of the year with the ex- 
haustion of planted areas in Mindanao. 
The former Japanese plantations there 
were being ‘butcher harvested” to take 
advantage of comparatively high prices 
for abaca and the lack of adequate Gov- 
ernment control. Plantings in other 
areas are small and can be more easily 
renewed. Exports of abaca during the 
first 6 months of 1947 totaled 364,748 
bales, or about 50 percent of the average 
prewar shipments. About 70 percent of 
this amount went to the United States. 

Tobacco planting since liberation has 
been resumed slowly, principally because 
of the urgent necessity for producing 
foodstuffs. With the alleviation of the 
food problem in 1947, it is expected that 
up to 50 percent of the normal area will 
be planted in tobacco for the 1948 har- 
vest. The harvest for 1947, completed 
in May, amounted ‘to only 9,660 metric 
tons. Physically, tobacco production 
could be restored to prewar levels by 
1950, but such restoration is dependent 
on world demand for Philippine leaf to- 
bacco and cigars. At present, because 
of high production costs and resultant 
high prices, cigars are not finding a ready 
market and exports are lagging. Locally, 
the postwar trend in smoking has been 
away from cigars and toward American 
cigarettes which are imported in un- 
usually large quantities. Total produc- 
tion of cigars in 1947 is forecast at be- 
tween 70,000,000 and 75,000000; 20,- 
000,000 had been manufactured by the 
end of the first 4 months of the year. 

For the first time since 1941, sugar will 
be available for export from the Philip- 
pines when the 1947-48 crop is harvested, 
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which begins toward the end of this year. 
It is currently estimated that the ex- 
portable surplus will amount to between 
200,000 and 250,000 short tons. Planted 
cane is making good growth and rehabil- 
itation of sugar centrals has progressed 
to the point where all cane produced in 
the 1947-48 harvest can be processed. 


Foop SITUATION 


The outlook for the food situation con- 
tinues to improve, and there is a good 
supply of both imported and domestic 
foodstuffs. Rice prices have risen 








Four Lines of Credit for Italy 


Within the framework of the understandings 
reached in January 1947 earmarking $100,- 
000,000 for financing the restoration and ex- 
pansion of Italian foreign trade, the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington approved on October | the establishment, 
in favor of Istituto Mobiliare Italiano, of four 
lines of credit: 

(a) $3,000,000 for the use of Ansaldo, Societa 
per Azioni; 

(b) $1,500,000 for the use of Cantieri Riuniti 
Dell’Adriatico, Societa per Azioni; 

(c) $800,000 for the use of Societa per 
Azioni Odero-Terni-Orlando; 

(d) $500,000 for the use of Societa per Azi- 
oni Navalmeccanica. 

The above four firms are among the leading 
shipyards of Italy with an established reputa- 
tion abroad for the construction of naval ves- 
sels, engines, and equipment. The Italian ship- 
yards have very substantial orders from many 
foreign countries, with some orders running well 
into 1949, 

The credits approved by the Board are de- 
signed to permit the Italian shipyards to pur- 
chase equipment and materials in the United 
States so as to enable each of the shipyards to 
fill their foreign orders, and at the same time 
assist in the repair and rehabilitation of the 
Italian Merchant Marine. 








slightly as a result of the seasonal short- 
age prior to harvesting the new crop, 
but generally food prices are steady or 
showing a slight decline. Merchants 
continue to take substantial losses, how- 
ever, on flour, canned milk, fruit juices, 
and coffee, with which they are over- 
stocked. 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Under a program of collaboration be- 
tween the Government and private pro- 
ducers, the lumber industry has made 
important gains. Consumers’ prices 
have been brought under control, and 
appreciable supplies of lumber have be- 
come available for reconstruction pro- 
grams. In July 1947 there were 207 saw- 
mills, having a daily capacity of 1,300,- 
000 board feet, in contrast to 163 mills 
with a daily rated capacity of 1,700,000 
board feet in 1941. United States Army 
portable mills were prominent in reviv- 
ing the lumber industry and meeting 
emergency needs; more permanent re- 
habilitation awaits substantial imports 
of machinery. 


As arrivals of lumber in Manila began 
to increase, and the wholesale prices of 
common grades dropped from 750 pesos 
per 1,000 board feet in January 1946 to 
210 pesos in June 1947, the complete em- 
bargo on lumber exports was eased. Ef- 
fective July 15, 1947, limited exports of 
logs and flitches were permitted, and it 
has been estimated that a year’s export 
trade under present restrictions might 
total 25,000,000 pesos in value. Prewar 
lumber and timber exports never reached 
10,000,000 pesos. (One peso=US$0.50.) 

To meet the lack of finished lumber. 
for construction needs, the Government 
plans the operation of mills by the Na- 
tional Development Co. Timberland has 
been set aside in Mindanao as the source 
of supply for a mill at Agusan, and fin- 
ishing ang veneer plants will be estab- 
lished in Batangas Province, southwest- 
ern Luzon. Funds derived from a tax of 
2.50 pesos per 1,000 board feet on lum- 
ber produced in Government-leased tim- 
berlands are earmarked for the preser- 
vation of forest resources. 


MINING 


The first gold exports since 1941 left 
the Philippines for London in April 1947. 
It was also the first Philippine gold to 
enter the world market in many years, 
the United States having taken prac- 
tically the entire output before the war. 
By the end of June 1947 the output of 
one mine, the first to get into large-scale 
production, amounted to 23,950 tons of 
ore, valued at approximately 1,040,000 
pesos. 

About 15 percent of the gold produced 
has been sold locally; some of it, itis 
believed, has filtered into Asiatic black 
markets. The Government, however, 
agreed on July 26 to “screen” shipments 
of gold, in conformity with Philippine 
commitments to the International Mon- 
etary Fund, and prevent exports at pre- 
mium prices. 

The gold-mining industry was bereft 
of virtually all of its mechanical equip- 
ment during the war (a loss estimated at 
121,000,000 pesos) and has received no 
Government aid. Recovery has been de- 
layed further by the failure of equipment 
ordered in the United States to arrive. 
It is not expected that more than 6 
mines will be in operation by the end of 
this year, out of a total of 43 mines pro- 
ducing before the war. 

Production of chrome ore by one mine 
only is at the rate of about one-half the 
prewar level. In 1946 the mine’s output 
amounted to 58,000 tons of ore, and in 
the first quarter of 1947, there were 40,000 
tons exported, of which 38,000 tons went 
to the United States. It is understood 
that the mine’s output could be increased 
to 20,000 tons a month when sufficient 
trucks are available for transport. 

Exports of copper have exceeded the 
1940-41 rate, and coal now being mined 
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at the Government’s property in Cebu 
is more than sufficient to keep the Gov- 
ernment-owned cement plant on that 
islands in full operation. 

Interest in the potentialities of Philip- 
pine oil has been revived by activities of 
the Far East Oil Development Co., which 
on the eve of the war was engaged in 
exploration work in Cebu. Following the 
arrival of equipment early this year, 
drilling was resumed in April, reaching 
the 8,000-foot level in July. The first 
effect of the renewed operations was a 
speculative flurry in the company’s stock, 
the second, an indication of Government 
optimism when a plan was announced to 
establish a special oil commission to study 
the exploitation of oil resources. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Difficulties in supplying Manila with 
electric power appear to have been largely 
overcome, although most of the gener- 
ators now in use are in need of occasional 
repairs. No small part of the trouble has 
been caused by delays in the receipt of 
parts from the United States. Some 
material ordered in 1945 arrived only in 
August 1947. 

Electrical current requirements of 
Manila are about 30 percent above the 
prewar average af 42,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The higher rate of consumption, despite 
the large proportion of destroyed build- 
ings, is attributed to the increase in pop- 
ulation and to greater use of power in 
factories and shops, and also by domestic 
consumers. Plans are being drafted by 
a group of American specialists for 
hydroelectric development at the Maria 
Cristina Falls, Lanao Province, Minda- 
nao. The project includes the erection 
of a large plant for nitrogenous fertilizer 
production. 

LABOR 

By mid-1947 the Congress of Labor 
Organizations had promoted at least 15 
strikes, some of which were of long du- 
ration. With the exception of CLO ac- 
tivities, very little interruption of work 
was reported. In three cases involving 
820 workers the CLO defied the injunc- 
tions of the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions against striking, but in all instances 
the Court’s authority was upheld. Early 
in May, 7 CLO strikes occurred concur- 
rently, involving 5,000 workers. The 
Government encountered labor difficul- 
ties at the National Development Co.’s 
textile mill and among city workers and 
laborers in Manila. In June about 
3,500 CLO workers employed by the 
Philippine Consolidated Shipyard Co. on 
a United States Army contract struck 
for wage increases. A settlement was 
effected early in August on the basis of 
2,200 men returning to work and agree- 
ment by the management to back them 
in appeals to the United States Army 
for specified benefits. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


In the 2 years since the resumption of 
foreign trade, imports into the Philip- 
pines have totaled approximately 1,200,- 
000,000 pesos, compared with exports of 
only 380,000,000 pesos, leaving an excess 
of imports amounting to 820,000,000 
pesos. 

During the first half of 1947 imports 
were estimated at 561,740,000 pesos, 
while exports amounted to approxi- 
mately 251,830,000 pesos. Leading im- 
ported items consisted of consumer prod- 
ucts, the rush to take advantage of the 
seller’s market in the early months of 
1947 causing heavy overstocking of a 
number of consumer lines, notably flour, 
canned milk, and textiles. Trade in ma- 
chinery, industrial equipment, and build- 
ing materials, however, continued to lag. 

The United States supplied 86 percent 
of the total imports in the first 5 months 
of 1947; Canada ranked next as a sup- 
plier. Some cotton goods came from 
Mexico; India supplied jute products: 
Ecuador, sugar; and Siam, rice. 

Coconut and abaca products have com- 
prised 93 percent of all Philippine ex- 
ports since the war, reaching as high as 
98 percent of the total export trade in 
some months. Exports of copra alone 
were valued at 161,100,000 pesos in the 
first 5 months of 1947, compared with 
78,700,000 pesos in all of 1946. 

Shipments of abaca in the 5-month 
period of 1947 totaled 39,600,000 pesos, 
compared with 9,650,000 pesos in 1946. 
Relatively small amounts of coconut oil, 
desiccated coconut, and cordage reached 
world markets, and shipments of tobacco 
and embroideries were considerably un- 
der prewar amounts. Export trade in 
rattan furniture, shells, hides and skins, 
and crude rubber, on the other hand, 
appears to have exceeded prewar levels. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Continued progress in air transporta- 
tion is characterized by the expansion 
and reorganization of the industry and 
emphasizes the growing importance of 
Manila as a center of commercial air 
travel in the Far East. Philippine Air 
Lines (PAL) purchased Far Eastern 
Transport, Inc. (FEATI) in May, and 
the enlarged organization is now an ef- 
fective coordinated unit. PAL also made 
an offer for Commercial Air Lines, Inc. 
(CALI) but Government permission to 
conclude the sale was refused. Price 
competition among the various air lines 
was eliminated by an agreement made in 
July whereby rates would be standard- 
ized. 

Of major interest was the recent an- 
nouncement that a number of improve- 
ments would be made by the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Authority at 
Nichols Field, Manila, which is expected 
to be designated as the international air- 
port. Three alternate international air- 


ports also are to be improved; those ut 
Laoag, Cebu, and Zamboanga, and 3] 
others are to be made usable. 

Bus lines are meeting essential needs, 
although service is of an emergency na- 
ture and dependent chiefly on the Army’s 
rebuilt surplus equipment. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 temporary certificates of 
public convenience have been issued to 
owners of vehicles since the war. Many 
such certificates represent only a single 
jeep or a weapon carrier, crudely rebuilt 
and operating as a jitney on a highly 
irregular schedule. Preliminary investi- 
gations of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, made with a view to regulating 
more closely the operation of buses and 
trucks, indicate that passenger traffic 
has more than doubled prewar figures, 
and it is conceded that closer controls 
and higher standards will have to wait 
until more and better equipment is 
available. 

No new railroad lines have been opened 
since service was resumed on the Manila 
Railroad’s south line from Manila to 
Naga, Camarines Sur, and to Ligao in 
Albay Province early in the year. Open- 
ing of the Batangas and Cabanatuan 
branches, the Malvar-San Pablo line, 
and other lines not yet in operation has 
been deferred because of lack of funds. 
Existing lines are being improved, how- 
ever, as supplies are received from the 
United States, and in the latter part of 
April, joint arrangements were made 
with bus companies to provide service for 
through passengers traveling between 
rail heads and the northern Provinces 
as far as Aparri. 

Congestion at the piers in Manila was 
largely eliminated in March, both be- 
cause of vigorous measures taken by the 
port authorities and because of a decline 
in the amount of cargo handled. Com- 
mercial cargo entering through the port 
of Manila has been decreasing since Jan- 
uary 1947, when a record of 225,000 reve- 
nue tons was cleared. The number of 
ships calling at the port, however, has 
increased steadily, indicating that many 
vessels arrived with less than capacity 
cargo, or only to load. Pilferage, al- 
though on the decline, is still a serious 
problem. 

Long-term plans for the rehabilitation 
of Philippine ports under the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act, which provided 36,- 
000,000 pesos for this purpose, were an- 
nounced at the end of April. The pro- 
gram calls for the expansion of Pier 9 in 
South Harbor, Manila, to accommodate 
four ocean-going liners at one time, and 
for fitting it with modern loading and 
unloading equipment and warehouse fa- 
cilities. Other plans include extension 
and restoration of Manila North Harbor 
breakwater, construction of a new mar- 
ginal pier at Davao, and repair of the 
Cebu dock area. , 
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Interisland shipping continues to be 
hampered by difficulties of discharging 
cargo at small ports because of inade- 
quate facilities, as well as the general 
physical problems of reestablishing their 
routes. In addition, interisland shippers 
find profits cut by competition of ocean- 
going shippers calling at outports for 
cargo. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rate of Leu Set.—-Following the 
decree of the Rumanian Government sta- 
bilizing the leu, the National Bank of Ru- 
mania fixed rates of the stabilized leu at 
which it will pay holders of gold and foreign 
exchange surrendering these assets, accord- 
ing to a telegram of August 19, 1947, from 
the U. S. Diplomatic Mission in Bucharest, 
as follows: United States dollar, 150 lei 
buying and 153 lei selling; Swiss franc, 
34.88 lei buying and 35.58 selling. 

In a meeting of the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce, the special commission, ap- 
pointed to establish exchange rates, decided 
to fix the leu at the following rates: United 
States dollar, 150 lei; Swiss franc, 38.50; Ru- 
manian gold medal, 98,080 lei. Other rates 
as reported in the press on August 17 were: 
Sterling, 605.25 lei; Egyptian pound, 624.42 
lei; Turkish pound, 51.97 lei; Belgian franc 
(current issue), 3.45 lei; French franc (notes 
up to 1,000 francs), 1.25 lei. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 20, 1947, for details on the leu stabili- 
zation. | 


South Korea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


High-Priority Commodities for Import and 
Export.—Under existing procedures, foreign 
trade betwen South Korea and other coun- 
tries will be conducted on a direct or delayed 
barter basis with a minimum of government 
restrictions or controls consistent with the 
safeguarding of South Korea’s economy. This 
system has been devised to increase the vol- 
ume of imports and exports and to bring 
about a better balance of private trading, 
before an international exchange rate for 
the South Korean won is established. 

Under this system, exports through private 
trade channels will not be permitted to leave 
South Korea until they have been com- 
pensated for by imported goods, or by accep- 
table foreign exchange. 

If exports are sold abroad for foreign ex- 
change, the South Korean Foreign Exchange 
Bank or its correspondent banks will collect 
and hold the proceeds. USAMGIK will per- 
mit the Korean exporter 180 days to use these 
proceeds for the purchase of approved im- 
ports; if they are not so utilized he will be 
reimbursed in Korean currency, and the for- 
eign exchange in question will be made avail- 
able to other importers. 

The Department of Commerce, USAMGIK, 
will supervise export and import trade and 
issue licenses, but so long as exports are not 
sold for less than the set minimum price and 
imports are not bought for more than the 
maximum figure established, traders will be 
free to buy, sell, or barter within these lim- 
its. A general license to engage in foreign 
trade is not required. 

The Department of Commerce, USAMGIK, 
will select and announce periodically com- 
modities acceptable for import into or ex- 
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port from South Korea. Emphasis will be 
placed on importation of goods essential to 
the industrial develpment of this area, and 
exports of products deemed surplus in South 
Korea will be encouraged. 

The lists of high-priority commodities ap- 
proved by USAMGIK for import and export 
are subject to change without notice and are 
not all-inclusive; questions regarding items 
not included should be addresed to: Foreign 
Trade Division, Department of Commerce, 
Headquarters, USAMGIK, Seoul, Korea. The 
current lists are as follows: 


APPROVED IMPORTS 


Rice, all forms. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Millet. 

Soybeans and paste. 

Cornstarch. 

Wheat flour. 

Seeds. 

Pepper. 

Sugar. 

Meats, pcultry, and game (fresh and pre- 
served). 

Eggs, fresh and powdered. 

Salt.! 

Raw hides. 

Leather and manufactures. 

Oils, fats, and waxes (except perfumed) 

Drugs and medicines. 

Rubber. 

Ammonia. 

Soda and soda ash, and caustic soda. 

Chlorine. 

Bicarbonate of soda and baking powder.’ 

Carbon black. 

Alum. 

Industrial chemicals. 

Matches. 

Dyes, pigments, coatings, and filing ma- 
terials.* 

Needles. 

Cotton. 

Cotton piece goods. 

Yarns, threads, and twine.’ 

Raw wool. 

Wool piece goods. 

Clothing and accessories, including foot- 
wear.* 

Raw Manila hemp. 

Pulp, paper, and manufactures. 

Newsprint. 

Sulfite pulp. 

Flint. 

Slate. 

Gypsum 

Coal, coke, and briquets 

Cement. 

Asbestos. 

Glass and glassware. 

Window glass. 

Aluminum. 

Tin. 

Sheet metal. 

Brass and bronze. 

Metal manufactures. 

Machinery. 

Wood—cut, sawn, or split. 

Timber. 

Bamboo. 

Wood manufactures.’ 

Raw materials for light bulbs. 

Incandescent electric lamps. 

Electrical materials and fixtures. 

Trucks. 


‘Purchase and distribution controlled by 
Monopoly Bureau. 

2Controlled by Bureau of Pharmaceutical 
Affairs. 

* Permits will not be given for luxury goods 
included in this group of items. 

‘Purchase and distribution controlled by 
Textile Section, Department of Commerce, 
USAMGIK. 


Agricultural seeds. 
Fertilizers. 


APPROVED EXPORTS 


Apples and pears.° 

Chestnuts and pine nuts.’ 
Marine products.° 

Furs (small, unfinished). 
Buttons and button blanks. 
Ginseng.* 

Raw silk. 

Embroidered cloths. 

Silica sand. 

Mica. 

Talc. 

Fluorite. 

Potteries and clay manufactures. 
Graphite. 

Pyrophyllite. 

Straw manufactures except bagging and rope. 
Handicraft products. 

Lacquer ware. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Formdalities for Tourists Visiting 
Turkey.—Customs formalities with respect to 
tourists visiting Turkey are set forth in 
communiqué No. 15, issued by the Ministry 
of Finance and published in Official Gazette 
No. 6648 of July 3, 1947. 

There is no restriction as to the amount 
of foreign exchange which tourists may take 
out when leaving Turkey, except that this 
amount must not exceed the amount taken 
in, as listed on their passport or declared 
at the point of entry, and that the kind of 
exchange must be the same. No special 
authorization is required for taking out ar- 
ticles of precious metals, which have been 
listed on the passport, as well as articles of 
silver weighing not more than 1 kilogram, 
gifts and souvenirs of any kind valued at 
not more than 250 Turkish pounds, as esti- 
mated by the Turkish Customs, and two 
Turkish rugs of any size, bought in 
Turkey. Foreigners and Turks established 
outside of Turkey may take in or out not 
more than 100 Turkish pounds without spe- 
cial authorization. They may also take out 
foreign coins valued at not more than 15 
Turkish pounds, whether or not this amount 
was listed on their passport. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated September 18, 1947) 


Scattered rains in September failed to 
relieve the drought threat. In addition, 
swarms of locusts menaced the outlook 
for Uruguayan agriculture. 

In view of the possible shortage of fod- 
der, as a result of the drought, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture indicated that lin- 
seed-cake exports might be cut. The 
Cabinet granted approval for the pur- 
chase of 130,000 cases of seed potatoes 
from Canada or the United States. 

Uruguay’s balance of trade with the 
United States in the first half of 1947 


* Quantities may be limited by Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. 

*Red ginseng subject to approval of Mo- 
nopoly Bureau. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRANCE 


Unofficial figures on automobile pro- 
duction in France in the first 6 months 
of 1947 show 170,617 units, as compared 
with 90,062 units in the calendar year 
1946, and 227,160 in 1938. 

The monthly average production of 
passenger cars was at the rate of 5,479 
in the second quarter of 1947, compared 
with 5,353 in the preceding quarter, 2,526 
in 1946, and 15,200 in 1938. The monthly 
production of trucks, busses, tractors, 
and utility vehicles averaged 3,730 in 
1938, 5,500 in 1946, 6,850 in the first 
quarter of 1947, and 5,583 in the second 
quarter of 1947. Most of the output is 
in small cars—Citroen, 11-horsepower 
model; Peugeot; Renault; Simca-Fiat; 
and Ford. 

Although production of passenger cars 
still is slightly more than one-third of 
the 1938 output, the production of trucks 
far exceeds the prewarrate. Truck out- 
put was highest in a class of small- 
paneled delivery trucks with less than 
2-ton capacity, and this group comprised 
31.4 percent of the industrial vehicles 
exported in the first quarter of 1947. 

Despite the heavy domestic demand, 
85.3 percent of France’s passenger-car 
production in the first quarter of 1947 
was exported. 


Chemicals 


CHEMICAL AND DruG IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs in the year ended June 1947 ad- 
vanced in value to £8,426,.000 from 
£6,214,000 in the 12-month period ended 
June 1946, according to the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. 


PRODUCTION OF CASEIN, BRAZIL 


Casein production in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, amounted to 180 metric 
tons in the first quarter of 1947, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Agriculture. 


SULFITE-LIq@UOR DISTILLERY TO BE 
ERECTED NEAR OTTAWA, CANADA 


A large sulfite-liquor distillery will be 
erected at Gatineau Mills, near Ottawa, 
Canada, by Commercial! Alcohols, Ltd., of 
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Montreal, according to a foreign chem- 
ical publication. It will cost $2,500,000 
and will produce annually 2,000,000 im- 
perial gallons of commercial ethyl alcohol 
from waste sulfite liquor obtained from 
the neighboring plant of Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Co. 


FOREIGN TRADE, BRITISH MALAYA 


British Malaya’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors in the first quar- 
ter of 1947 amounted to S$8,855,792, ac- 
cording to official customs statistics. Ex- 
ports of these products in the same 
period were worth S$2,538,342. 








Chinese Government Disposes of 
Some Szechwan Enterprises 


The National Resources Commission 
of the Chinese Central Government is 
reported to be preparing to sell its indus- 
trial and mining holdings in Szechwan 
Province to private concerns and to pro- 
vincial or local governments. Included 
are three coal-mining enterprises, an 
iron-and-steel-producing firm, and a 
machinery company. 

Equipment for the erection of a tung- 
oil refinery reportedly is being shipped 
to Szechwan Province by the Central 
Trust of Chungking. 








BULGARIAN IMPORTS 


Bulgaria’s imports of chemical prod- 
ucts in the first 7 months of 1947 were 
worth 520,000,000 leva. ‘(Unofficial re- 
ports indicate that the leva is now worth 
approximately one-third of its prewar 
value of $0.012, United States currency.) 


PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sulfuric-acid production in Czechoslo- 
vakia in the first 6 months of 1947 was 
90,905 metric tons, according to a Czech- 
oslovak economic bulletin. This quan- 
tity is 98.3 percent of the target figure 
for that period under the Two-Year Plan. 


CAUSTIC-SODA PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan’s production of caustic soda in 
the second quarter of 1947 was almost 
double that in the first quarter, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. Totals were 11,905 and 6,442 
metric tons, respectively. 


PYRETHRUM ACREAGE BEING REDUCED, 
KENYA 


The future of pyrethrum is a matter 
of concern in Kenya, says the foreign 
press. Some farmers are said to be re- 
ducing acreage and retaining only high- 
toxic plants. Under the agreement with 
the British Ministry of Supply, prices 
are guaranteed through December 1947, 


PHOSPHATE-RocK IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of phosphate rock 
in 1946 were approximately double in 
quantity those in 1945, according to 
Portuguese customs statistics. Totals 
were 251,490 and 126,737 metric tons, 
respectively. 

PORTUGUESE EXPORTS OF PYRITES 

Portugal’s exports of pyrites increased 
to 242,630 metric tons in 1946 from 
94,166 tons in 1945, according to Portu- 
guese customs statistics. However, ex- 
ports were little more than half the 
prewar rate; in 1938, 554,102 tons were 
shipped. 


PRODUCTION OF OXYGEN, ACETYLENE, AND 
OTHER GASES BY SOUTH AFRICAN Com- 
PANY 
Oxygen & Thermal Industries (SA). 

Ltd., of Benoni, South Africa, expect to 

begin production of oxygen, acetylene, 

and other gases early in 1948, according 
to a foreign chemical publication. Ini- 
tial output of oxygen will be approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 cubic feet monthly. 

The company recently was organized 

with a capital of £500,000. 

It is reported that a special light- 
weight oxygen cylinder will be used. 


MANUFACTURE OF CausTIc SoDA, TURKEY 


A caustic-soda factory at Izmit, Tur- 
key, began operations in the second 
quarter of 1947 and will help to relieve 
the shortage of this material in that 
area. 


PLANT EXPANSION PLANNED, U. K. 


Plans announced by Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., United Kingdom, 
for the expansion of the Grangemouth 
plant of Scottish Dyes, Ltd., include con- 
struction of three new buildings for the 
manufacture of dyes, and the expansion 
of existing facilities for production of in- 
termediates, according to the foreign 
press. New buildings for processing and 
packing pharmaceutical products are 
also a part of the project. 
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Construction 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENT, Curacao, N. W. I. 


The 1948 budget for harbor construc- 
tion at Curacao, Netherlands West In- 
dies, shows an amount of 1,000,000 guil- 
ders ($526,316, United States currency), 
compared with 100,000 guilders ($52,632) 
in the 1947 budget. Although this proj- 
ect is still in the planning stage, inter- 
ested United States firms might wish to 
communicate with the colonial govern- 
ment authorities at Curacao. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC STATION To BE ERECTED 
IN ALBANIA 


Preparatory work has begun on Al- 
bania’s first hydroelectric station which 
is to be located on Mount Daita, near 
Tirana. The work is being directed by 
a construction company from Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. To date, Albania has had 
only a few small thermal power plants. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ANGOLA 


Coffee production in Angola, Portu- 
guese West Africa, in 1946 amounted to 
883,100 bags ‘(of 60 kilograms each), as 
compared with 626,411 bags in 1945. It 
is estimated that production of coffee 
in 1947 will amount to about 776,000 bags. 

Exports of coffee from Angola in 1946 
totaled 774,751 bags, of which 738,826 
bags consisted of the whole bean: and 
35,925 bags were ungraded. The United 
States was the leading purchaser of 
Angola coffee in 1946, taking 359,928 
bags. Of the whole-bean coffee exports, 
Portugal took 124,452 bags; the Nether- 
lands, 95,812; Spain, 58,440; Belgium- 
Luxembourg, 26,057; Spanish posses- 
sions, 20,664; and a number of other 
countries took less than 15,000 bags each. 

Total value of coffee exports from 
Angola in 1946 amounted to $7,563,674 
United States currency. 


CACAO AND CHOCOLATE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Based on information obtained from 
the trade, it is estimated that the past 
winter and summer crops of cacao in the 
Dominican Republic amounted to about 
360,000 bags of 70 kilograms each. (1 
kilogram — 2.2046 pounds.) 

Presidential Decree No. 4337 of May 
15, 1947, provided that any person may 
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Morocco’s Snail Trade Is Advancing—and Not at a Snail’s Pace! 


By ROBERT OLAF WARING, U. S. Vice Consul, Rabat, French Morocco 


Snails are among the products Morocco exports to the United States. 
The snail trade was first introduced into Morocco in 1928 by colonists from-Tunis, mostly of 


Italian extraction. 


Since that time it has progressed at a rapid pace. 


In 1937 and 1938 exports 


amounted to 925,346 pounds, valued at 375,600 francs (about $15,193 United States currency) and 
1,213,681 pounds, valued at 500,210 francs (about US$14,406), respectively. 


The United States bought the bulk of the snails exported from Morocco. 


In 1937, 900,509 


pounds were shipped to this country and, in 1938, 1,176,950 pounds. 
The war cut off exports completely, but in the summer of 1946 the snail trade was resumed and 


the United States again became the principal buyer. 


Of the 1,155,788 pounds, valued at 14,961,741 


francs (about $125,834), exported from Morocco in 1946, the United States took 1,057,381 pounds, 


valued at 14,175,902 francs (about $119,226). 


During the first quarter of 1947 exports of snails reached 48,402 pounds, valued at 113,341 francs 


(about $953). 


In May 1947 the purchasing price at New York for snails averaged between $23 and $24 per 100 
kilograms (220.4 pounds). Since that time, however, prices have decreased somewhat in the 
United States. On the other hand, Moroccan prices have risen since that time partly because of 
the high cost of labor but more especially because of competition that has developed among the 


exporters. The latter seem willing to pay almost any price for the snails. Such a practice, if 
continued, may soon discourage foreign buyers and reduce what up to now has been a profitable 
market. 


There is no organized method of raising snails in Morocco. They are merely picked where found 


along the countryside. 
Mazagan, but later abandoned. 


Before the war one attempt at organizing snail raising was made near 


The development of the snail-canning industry in Morocco is another reason why snail raising 


should be organized. 


Two companies have already begun the canning of snails. The snails are 


taken from their shells, prepared in butter and other ingredients, and subsequently canned. The 
empty shells are placed on a cardboard container and the two sold together. Some canned snails 


have already been exported. 


If the snail crop is large enough, this new canning activity will 


continue to develop and thus constitute an additional source of foreign exchange. 








export cacao without paying the 10 per- 
cent export tax established by law No. 
1328 of January 28, 1947, until January 
1, 1948. After the publication of this 
decree, the buying and selling of cacao 
proceeded on a basis more or less ap- 
proaching normal. The prices paid in 
many instances exceeded the prices es- 
tablished by the Commission for the De- 
fense of Coffee and Cacao. The official 
buying price for 50 kilograms increased 
from $18.50 in early June to $23 at the 
end of July, and, recently, some buyers 
have paid more than $25. 

During the second quarter of 1947 ex- 
ports amounted to 15,732,571 kilograms 
valued at $6,437,526, compared with 
8,715,127 kilograms valued at $1,350,152 
during the corresponding period in 1946. 
Exports of cacao in the first 6 months of 
1947 amounted to 21,550,991 kilograms 
valued at $8,806,171, as compared with 
13,810,737 kilograms valued at $2,178,251 
during the corresponding period of 1946. 

Exports of chocolate during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 totaled 156,638 kilo- 
grams valued at $73,898, as compared 
with 248,698 kilograms valued at $76,158 
during the corresponding period of 1946. 

Chocolate for export has been manu- 
factured in crude form by small manu- 
facturers. The large factory being con- 
structed by the Chocolatera Sanchez, C. 
por A., at Puerto Plata, will not be ready 
to manufacture any chocolate products 
until 1948. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Nearly half of the estimated exportable 
surplus of coffee from Nicaragua’s 


1946-47 harvest was shipped during the 
second quarter of 1947. Of the total 
amount involved, 80,357 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
were destined for the United States. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CUBAN SHIPMENTS OF FRESH FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


Fresh-vegetable shipments from Ha- 
bana, Cuba, to the United States in July 
1947 totaled 80,307 pounds, which in- 
cluded 12,068 pounds of late peppers, 27,- 
250 pounds of squash, and 3,703 pounds 
of ginger. Shipments in July 1946 
amounted to 60,819 pounds. 

Exports of late-season fresh pineapple 
from Habana during July 1947 were the 
equivalent of only 17,000 crates, and ship- 
ments in August were expected to be 
even smaller. Few pineapples were 
shipped from other ports of the island. 
Pineapple prices in the New York auction 
market were fair, averaging about $5 
a crate. 

Shipments of Cuban avocados have 
proved disappointing. Only 1,600,000 
pounds had been shipped by August 1, 
1947, as compared with 3,500,000 pounds 
exported during the corresponding period 
of 1946. Growers select good-quality 
fruit for export to the United States, but 
wholesale prices in New York and New 
Orleans markets averaged only about 
$4.20 for a 55-pound crate, whereas last 
year prices were about $5 per crate. 
Costs have increased, and shippers claim 
that they must make an outlay of more 
than $4 to place a crate of avocados on 
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the New York market. Another factor 
which limits export shipments is the 
good Cuban demand for avocados. 


PRUNE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Production of prunes in Chile in the 
1946-47 season is estimated by the trade 
at 2,600 metric tons, as compared with 
2,400 tons in 1945-46. 

Exports of prunes in 1946 totaled 
1,992 metric tons, compared with $05 
tons in 1945. During the first half of 
1947, shipments amounted to 134 tons, 
as compared with 250 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1946. Brazil, 
Chile’s foremost customer for prunes, 
took 63.7 metric tons in the first half 
of 1947, as compared with 142.8 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1946; Peru 
took 28.1 tons in the 1947 6-month pe- 
riod, as compared with 70.7 tons in the 
first half of 1946. The shortage of for- 
eign exchange on the part of Brazil and 
other customers is reported by the trade 
to be responsible for a relative lack of 
foreign interest in Chilean prunes at 
present. 

Several hundred additional tons of 
prunes were shipped during July and 
August, according to trade sources. 
More than 1,000 metric tons of prunes 
remain available for export from the last 
crop. 


BANANA EXPORTS, DOMINICAN RE?UBLIC 


In the first 6 months of 1947, the 
Dominican Republic exported 532,363 
stems of bananas, valued at $373,812, as 
compared with 569,535 stems, valued at 
$344,812, in the corresponding period of 
1946. Practically all the bananas ex- 
ported from the Dominican Republic 
went to the United States. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER IMPORTS AND EXFORTS, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


During the first quarter of 1947, 
1,668.22 tons of black, long, and white 
pepper were imported into Singapore and 
the Malayan Union. Sumatra provided 
584.97 tons of black pepper, or 88.72 per- 
cent of the 659.27 tons of black pepper 
imported. Java provided 84.35 tons of 
long pepper, which was the bulk of the 
84.64 tons imported. Of the 924.31 tons 
of white pepper imported, Sarawak pro- 
vided 428.33 tons or 46.33 percent, Dutch 
Borneo 202.83 tons, or 21.95 percent, and 
Bangka and Billiton 144.53 tons, or 15.63 
percent. 

Exports of black, long, and white pep- 
per amounted to 4,413.41 tons during the 
first quarter of 1947. The United States 
was the largest purchaser of black pep- 
per, receiving 1,615.04 tons or 74.13 per- 
cent, and Hong Kong received 206.65 tons 
or 9.5 percent. India took 41.59 tons of 
long pepper, 84.91 percent of the 48.93 
tons exported. Of the 2,185.96 tons of 
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white pepper exported, the United King- 
dom took 28.82 percent; Eire, 15.09 per- 
cent; and the United States, 14.84 per- 
cent. 


Sugars and Products 


NICARAGUAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS 


Sugar production in Nicaragua in 1947 
amounted to about 14,000 metric tons. 
Although acreage was increased over the 
preceding year, production declined by 
about 1,500 tons as a result of the pro- 
longed drought during 1946. 

Domestic consumption of sugar is 
placed at about 12,500 metric tons, there- 
fore about 1,500 tons may be considered 
as exportable surplus from the 1947 
harvest. 


General Products 


bw) 


I'CUNTAIN FEN IMPORTS AND EXPpoRTS, 
BELGIUM 


Belgian imports of fountain pens dur- 
ing 1945 were valued at $839,508 and 
exports were valued at $33,623, leaving a 
total supply stock amounting to $805 830. 
Although consumption is much higher 
than normal because of the pent-up de- 
mand, it is expected that sales will con- 
tinue on a much higher level than pre- 
war even when the backlog is filled. 
Fountain pens are not produced in Bel- 
gium. 

Imports from the United States in 1946 
amounted to $301,000, or more than a 
third the total value of pens received. 
The demand for United States pens is far 
in excess of supply owing to the fact that 
this article is under license control, and 
the outlook for future sales is distinctly 
good. 

Other large suppliers in 1946 were the 
United Kingdom and France. The bi- 
lateral trade agreement between Belgium 
and France provides for imports of 
fountain pens and mechanical pencils 
valued at 30,000,000 French francs 


RADIO RECEIVING SETS IN DEMAND, CEYLON 


The demand for radio receiving sets in 
Ceylon has never been entirely satisfied, 
according to an Australian Department 
of Commerce and Agriculture report. 

Import of radios in 1945 amounted to 
1,417 sets, valued at 376,659 rupees (1 
rupee=$0.30 United States currency) 
compared with 2,635 sets in 1941. 

The report points out that the market 
has never been intensively exploited and 
the particular needs have not been 
studied. The need is for a popular set, 
of simple construction, at a reasonable 
price and with calibrations in English 
and the vernacular (the language of the 
potential purchasers of the lower-priced 
set is primarily Sinhalese). 

Another essential is that receivers 
manufactured for sale in Ceylon should 


include certain features required in all 
sets used in tropical areas—tropicalized 
construction; condensers and insulating 
materials which can withstand moist 
conditions; and wire gauze fitted over the 
back of the instruments and at other 
points of entry to the cabinet to exclude 
insects and vermin. Wooden veneer cab- 
inets are not suitable. Color combina- 
tions in the cabinet are well liked. 
Programs are broadcast from Colombo 
on two wave lengths: 428.6 meters (700 
kilocycles) and 61.2 meters (4,990 kilo- 
cycles). Sets supplied to Ceylon should 
cover the wave bands from 13 to 120 
meters and from 200 to 550 meters. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHOE MANUFACTURE, CANADA 


A new factory for the production of 
ladies’ and misses’ footwear recently has 
been established at Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canada. Employees number about 75. 

The shoe industry in the Province of 
Quebec operated at capacity, with a 
large backlog of orders, during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947. Cancelation of 
scme orders occurred in expectation of 
lower prices. 


DECLARED EXPORTS FROM HONG KONG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States, from January to July 
1947 ‘all figures in pounds), included the 
following: Buffalo hides, 153,935; deer- 
skins, 24,846; hareskins, 2,860; goat- 
skins, 31,590; leatherware, 1,113; gall- 
nuts, 791 578. 


EXPORTS OF SKINS AND TANNING EXTRACT, 
PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of skins from Para- 
guay to the United States during the 
first 7 months of 1947 ‘(figures for the 
corresponding period of 1945 in paren- 
theses) included the following: Croco- 
dile skins, 2 (200); jabali skins, 2.600 
(12,750); ocelot skins, 895 (none). 

Shipments of quebracho extract in the 
first 7 months of 1947 declined to 291 403 
kilograms, as compared with 3 419,603 
kilograms in the like period of 1946 


Lumber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of pine logs and lumber from 
Brazil totaled 190,803 metric tons during 
the first 5 months of 1947, compared 
with 188,800 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1946. Exporis of cedar, imbuia, 
and other species amounted to 46,279 
tons, cOmpared with 31,203 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 
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Restrictions on exports of Parana- 
pine lumber were relaxed in June by an 
order of the Instituto Nacional do Pinho. 
All restrictions were removed on exports 
of first- and second-grade pine, whereas 
exports of third-grade pine lumber were 
limited to 20 percent of the stocks exist- 
ing in the ports at the end of each 
month. 


LoG PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Log production in Japan amcunted to 
417,832,000 board feet in July 1947, bring- 
ing the total for the first 7 months of 
1947 to 3,985,816,000 board feet. In July 
1946, log production amounted to 367,- 
160,000 board feet, and output during the 
first 7 months of 1946 amounted to 
3 221 664.000 board feet. 


CuBAN IMPORTS 


Cuban lumber imports totaled 23,099,- 
065 board feet during the first 6 months 
of 1947, an increase of 47 percent, as 
compared with imports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. Yellow pine ac- 
counted for 92 percent of the total im- 
ports during the first half of 1947. 


TIMBER IMPORTS, REUNION 


Principal imports into the French 
colony of Reunion during the first half 
of 1947 included 4,398 cubic meters of 
timber valued at 20,428,000 francs (70 
French African francs=$1). Most of 
the timber came from Sweden. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


DEM1ND FOR MINING AND QUARRYING 
MACHINERY, AUSTRIA 

Availability of mining and quarrying 
machinery and equipment is reported to 
be the determining factor in the open- 
ing of coal deposits in Austria. The im- 
mediate procurement of this machinery 
is the responsibility of the Bergbau For- 
derungs Gesellschaft. 

The value of needed equipment has 
been estimated by the Ministry of Trade 
at between $6,000,000 and $6,500,000, half 
of which is expected to be supplied from 
outside Austria and the other half from 
within the country. It is estimated that 
foreign credits amounting to about 
$2,500,000 will be required. 

Mining equipment worth $2,200,000 is 
reported to be available for dollars in 
the Ruhr District and it is planned to 
obtain from the United States auxiliary 
equipment worth $300,000. 

It is reported that the British cannot 
make deliveries in less than 2 to 3 years. 


PURCHASE OF DREDGING EQUIPMENT, 
COLOMBIA 


Appropriations of more than 16,000,000 
pesos for the purchase of dredging equip- 
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ment have been requ2sted by the Minis- 
ter of Public Works of Colombia. Bids 
already have been received for this 
equipment which is needed to carry out 
a project to insure the permanent navi- 
gability of the Barranquilla Channel. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO DELIVER MACHINERY 
TO RUMANIA 


Czechoslovakia is to deliver industrial 
machinery and materials to Rumania in 
return for 250,009 metric tons of corn 
and an undetermined quantity of oil 
seeds to be furnished by Rumania be- 
fore the end of 1947. 

The exact scope of Rumanian deliv- 
eries and of Czechoslovak compensation 
will be determined at a conference to 
be held soon. 











Sweden, Spain, Agree on Pharma- 
ceutical Shipments 


According to a mutual trade agree- 
ment recently renewed by the Govern- 
ments of Spain and Sweden, exports 
from the latter country to Spain during 
the period March 1, 1947, to February 
28, 1948, are to include pharmaceuticals 
worth 400,000 Swedish crowns. = (1 
Swedish crown = $0.2783. ) 

Spanish exports to Sweden throughout 
the same period are to include ship- 
ments of pharmaceutical products val- 
ee 








MACHINE-TooL Exports, U. K. 


Machine tools are now being exported 
from Great Britain at a rate equal to 
twice the quantity and three times the 
value of the 19383 exports. With orders 
on hand for 2 years ahead, a seller’s 
market is assured. Delivery dates vary 
from 1 to 3 years, shortages being felt 
in labor, steel, and electric motors. 

Prices comparing favorably with those 
of the United States are reported; com- 
petition also is felt from Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, and France. 

Although orders from home and export 
markets generally are being filled in ro- 
tation, some firms show more interest 
in supplying the home market. Conti- 
nental orders are reported to be less 
profitable, owing to exchange difficulties 
and commission payments. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


STREPTOMYCIN AND B. C. G. IMPORTS AND 
MANUFACTURE, AUSTRALIA 


Australian plans for importing and 
later for manufacturing two antitu- 
berculosis drugs, streptomycin and 


“B. C. G.” (bacillus of calmette and 
guerin), are being stepped up by the 
health authorities, it is unofficially re- 
ported. 


BELGIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


During the first half of 1947, B2lgo- 
Luxembourg imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products amounted to 
261.058 metric tons, valued at 1,503,175,- 
000 Belgian francs, according to pre- 
liminary data. (1 Belgian franc= 
US$0.0228.) In the comparable period 
of 1946, such imports totaled 167,635 
metric tons, with a value of 999,280,000 
Belgian francs. 

Belgo-Luxembourg exports of chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products from 
January. through June 1947, totaled 
907,091 mietric tons, with a value of 
2,494,966,000 Belgian francs, according 
to preliminary statistics. Throughout 
the comparable period of 1946, exports 
of these products were 379,517 metric 
tons, with a value of 811,362,000 Belgian 
francs. 


DrRvuG Exports, FRENCH Morocco 


Declared exports of drugs from French 
Morocco to the United States during 
1946 included the following items (in 
kilograms) : Ephedra leaves, 630 (valued 
at $85); euphorbia gum, 1,000, ($179); 
European pennyroyal, 1,333 ($693); 
horehound, 58,019 ($7,681) ; laurel leaves, 
1,498 ($313); and oak moss, 51,588 
($8,769). 


PHARMACEUTICAL SUPPLY SITUATION, EIRE 


A pharmaceutical firm is to be estab- 
lished at Blackrock, County Dublin, in 
Eire, according to recent reports. 

During 1946, imports of medicines and 
medicinal preparations into Eire from 
the United States were valued at 
£127,276. 


IMPORTS OF COMPOUND MEDICINES, 
INDOCHINA 


The recent recovery of lost records in 
French Indochina has permitted the 
publication of trade statistics for 1945, 
the latest year for which such data are 
available. In that year, French Indo- 
china imported a total of 10 metric tons 
of compound medicines, valued at 4,696,- 
000 francs. (1 franc=$0.0084.) 


TYPHOID-VACCINE PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Production of typhoid vaccine in Korea 
during August 1947 totaled 17,091,000 
cubic centimeters, which well exceeded 
the goal of 6,500,000 cubic centimeters, 
established for that month. Total out- 
put of typhoid vaccine in 1946 was 6,660,- 
000 cubic centimeters. 

The fall typhoid-immunization pro- 
gram in Korea has been proceeding on 
schedule. Supplies of typhoid vaccine 
already have been received in Kyong- 
syang-Pukto and Kyongsyang-Namdo, 
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the Provinces which have reported the 
highest incidence of typhoid during the 
current year. The former Province has 
received 3,000,000 cubic centimeters of 
triple typhoid vaccine; and the latter, 
1,500,000 cubic centimeters, or half its 
allocation. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Imports of pharmaceuticals and chem- 
icals into Dutch-controlled Netherlands 
Indies during the latter half of 1946 were 
valued at $2,290,286. Of this total, the 
United States accounted for $625,904. 

Exports of drugs and spices from the 
Netherlands Indies during 1946 totaled 
7,873 metric tons. The origin of these 
exports was as follows: Java, 6,345 tons; 
Sumatra, 53 tons; Borneo, 431 tons; and 
East Indonesia, 1,044 tons. Most of the 
goods exported from Java consisted of 
transshipments from the outer islands. 

Of aggregate drug and spice exports 
from the Netherlands Indies in 1946, the 
United States took 160 metric tons. 
Other countries of destination during 
that period included: The Netherlands, 
5.566 tons; Singapore, 1,229 tons; Great 
Britain, 385 tons; and others, 533 tons. 


IMPORTS, PALESTINE 


During the first 3 months of 1947, the 
value of Palestine’s imports of drugs and 
medicinals from the United States was 
P£19,883, compared with P£53,826 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1946. 
The share of United States firms in Pal- 
estine’s total import market for drugs 
and medicines declined from 50 percent 
in the first quarter of 1946 to 19 percent 
in the corresponding months of 1947. 
During the latter period, the United 
States was replaced by Great Britain as 
principal supplier of Palestine’s drugs. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, RUSSIAN ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Penicillin production in the Russian 
Zone of Germany, by the firm of Lessing 
& Co., in Erfurt, is progressing well, says 
the foreign press. The firm also is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cleansing 
materials, laboratory chemicals, per- 
fumes, cosmetics, bath salts, and disin- 
fectants. 


DECLARED Exports From Honc Kono 


Declared exports of medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the first 7 months 
of 1947 included the following products: 
Menthol, 3,300 pounds, valued at $23,625; 
“Chinese” medicines, 193,359 pounds, 
$303,299; and camphor, 41,665 pounds, 
$53,317. 


LICORICE-ROoT Exports, IRAQ 


Declared exports of licorice root from 
Iraq to the United States amounted to 
7,587,559 pounds, valued at $108,088 dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1947. In 1946, 
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exports of this product to the United 
States totaled 5,822,272 pounds, valued 
$221,485. 


SOME IMPROVEMENT IN UGANDA’Ss HEALTH 
SERVICES 


Although financial provision for 
health services in Uganda is not suffi- 
cient to meet full requirements, accord- 
ing to recent dispatches, available funds 
will provide for an improved ambulance 
service, existing hospitals, dispensaries 
and health centers, a new mental hospi- 
tal, and for surveys of nutritional ail- 
ments and major diseases. 

During the next 10 years, modern med- 
ical attention can reach only a small 
proportion of the population in Uganda, 
it is stated. 


PENICILLIN AND STREPTOMYCIN PRoO- 
DUCTION, U. K. 


Recent announcements state that the 
British Government will soon terminate 
its control over production of penicillin. 
The 12-acre factory at Speke, Liverpool, 
formerly belonging to the Government, 
has been sold to the Distillers’ Co., Ltd., 
which has been operating this plant for 
2 years. After December 1, 1947, the 
plant, employing 400 workers and cost- 
ing £1,250,000, will be under private 
control. 

Output of approximately 100,000,000 
units of penicillin per month at the 
above factory is to be increased so that 
larger quantities may be _ exported. 
Streptomycin also is to be manufactured. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


ARGENTINE FEDERAL CouURT DECISION IN 
TAx CASE 


Argentina’s Federal Chamber (court 
of second instance) recently handed 
down a decision in favor of a United 
States motion-picture company against 
the Argentine Treasury Department, in- 
volving a sum of money paid under pro- 
test by the United States firm as a spe- 
cial duty on imported motion-picture 
films. 

The case involved interpretation of a 
Government decree of 1931 calling for 
payment of a 20 percent surtax as an 
added import duty based on the returns 
from exploitation of motion-picture 
films. The original case was opened by 
the Government in 1935 but was dropped 
as a result of diplomatic representations 
presented through the United States 
Embassy in 1938, and was later renewed 
in the local courts in 1941 where it con- 
tinued in litigation until the present 
time. 

The United States company contended 
that the 20 percent should be paid on the 


net income obtained from exploitation of 
films, such net income to be arrived at 
after deduction of the 65 to 80 percent of 
the gross income which is regularly re- 
mitted to the producing company in the 
United States. The Treasury authorities, 
however, contended that the net income 
should be calculated at 50 percent of the 
total gross income received from exploi- 
tation of films, allowing only a discount 
for costs of distribution of the films in 
the country. 

The Federal Chamber in its decision 
stated that the decision of the Supreme 
Court in an identical case must be main- 
tained. The Supreme Court decision re- 
ferred to, which was handed down in 
1945, considered that net income subject 
to tax should be the net income retained 
by the local firm, which would not in- 
clude the amounts remitted abroad. The 
Treasury Department, it is expected, 
will now carry the case before the Su- 
preme Court for a final decision. 


MOBILE THEATER UNITS OPERATING IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


It is reported that on August 15, 1947, 
there were 26 mobile theater units, with 
completely modern installations, in oper. 
ation in Yugoslavia. There are expected 
to be 51 mobile units operating by the 
end of 1947 and 120 at the end of the 
Five-Year Plan. 

During July 1947 the 26 mobile units 
gave 250 performances throughout Yugo- 
Slavia, mostly in villages and remote 
rural districts, whose inhabitants had 
never seen a motion picture prior to the 
revolution. These mobile theaters are 
considered to be exceptionally useful in 
the cultural education of the masses 


LAw RELATIVE TO THE EXHIBITION OF 
ARGENTINE FILMS 


The Argentine Government released 
on August 7, 1947, the official text of the 
law relative to the exhibition of Argen- 
tine films. The present act converts 
into law, decree No. 21,344 of August 5, 
1944, which guaranteed Argentine films 
a certain percentage of exhibition time 
in the local theaters. 

The law as finally enacted provides 
that each theater in the central zone of 
the Federal Capital will exhibit for 7 
days, including a Saturday and a Sun- 
day, one Argentine feature film per 
month, and that all other theaters in 
Argentina will exhibit Argentine feature 
films at least 2 weeks out of every 5, in- 
cluding 2 Saturdays and 2 Sundays. 
Feature-length films are considered to 
be those which run more than 60 min- 
utes and which were released, within 2 
years of the exhibition date. 

The exploitation of Argentine feature 
films will be carried out, without ex- 
ception, on a percentage system basis. 
The percentages fixed for payment by 
the exhibitor to the producers and dis- 
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tributors for the rental of such films, 
after deduction only of the direct taxes 
on motion-picture exhibition, are as fol- 
lows: First-run theaters, 40 percent of 
the gross receipts, as a minimum, cor- 
responding to the entire exhibition day; 
in the remaining theaters of the coun- 
try, 35 percent of the daily gross receipts, 
as a minimum, for the first week of ex- 
hibition of each film, and 25 percent of 
the daily gross receipts, for the subse- 
quent weeks of exhibition of the same 
film, in the same theater, and at the 
same admission price as the first week. 

The foregoing provisions do not apply 
to theaters exhibiting only short sub- 
jects. 

Argentine producers are required to 
produce films with local themes of a 
scientific, historical, artistic, or literary 
nature and with a cast and technical 
staff completely Argentine, in a propor- 
tion of not less than 10 percent of their 
production and with a minimum of one 
film per year. 

Violation of the terms of this law by 
an exhibitor may result in closing the 
theater or theaters for an indefinite 
period. The Government may also ban 
production for an indefinite period in 
case Of an infraction on the part of an 
Argentine producer. 


MONTHLY QUOTA OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
FOR IMPORTING MOTION PICTURES INTO 
BOLIVIA 


The dispute between the Minister of 
Finance and the Bolivian distributors of 
motion pictures was resumed when all 
theaters in La Paz were c!osed on August 
4, 1947, for a period of 2 weeks. The 
closing was apparently attributed to the 
dissatisfaction of the distributors with 
the action of the Minister of Finance in 
decreeing that motion-picture films 
would be imported only with the “gold” 
divisas (75 bolivianos=U. S. $1) and to 
the distributors’ determination to force 
the Minister of Finance into the granting 
of some exchange at the legal rate for 
these imports. 

An agreement to reopen on the part 
of the distributors and owners was 
finally reached when the Minister of 
Finance stated that $18,000 would be 
made available monthly for-imports of 
motion-picture films. Under this settle- 
ment, each of the three distributors of 
35-mm. films—Empresa Alberto Acker- 
man-Saenz, Distribuidora de Films, and 
the Empresa Boliviana de Cines—will be 
allotted $6,000 monthly from August to 
December 1947, when the matter will be 
given further consideration in the light 
of the supply of foreign exchange avail- 
able to the country at that time. 

Formerly the quotas of exchange had 
been made on the basis of the number 
of theaters supplied by each distributor, 
but the Minister of Finance declared that 
equal distribution would be made hence- 
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forth. The distributors of 16-mm. films, 
under the final settlement made by the 
Minister of Finance, will receive $500 
monthly at the legal rate of exchange for 
the importing of their films. 


NEW THEATER OPENS IN LA Paz, BOLIVIA 


A new theater, Cine La Paz, situated in 
the downtown section of La Paz, Bolivia, 
was opened to the public recently. The 
theater is in the rebuilt section of an old 
house which was almost completely razed 
in order that certain building specifica- 
tions could be followed. 

The theater has 700 seats, 500 on the 
main floor and 200 in the balcony. The 
seats were imported from the United 
States. The stage is adequate for legiti- 
mate shows but at present no stage dress- 
ing rooms are available; however, addi- 
tional construction plans include these 
rooms. The floor of the theater is in- 
clined for motion-picture exhibitions but 
can be turned easily to a level position for 
other purposes, such as dancing. The 
theater has no central heating installa- 
tions and no air conditioning facilities. 
It is equipped with electric heaters. 

The motion-picture sound equipment 
is of United States manufacture and is 
considered to be the most modern type 
available. Cine La Paz features United 
States and Mexican films. The average 
cost of admission is 25 bolivianos, ap- 
proximately 60 cents (U. S. currency). 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


Exports FrRoM PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s exports of rosin dropped to 
21,432 metric tons in 1946 from 43,460 
in 1945, according to Portuguese cus- 
toms statistics. 

Exports of turpentine in 1946 were 
almost double in quantity those in 1945. 
Totals were 9,703 and 4,993 tons, re- 
spectively. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH MALAYA 


The leading imports into British Ma- 
laya (including Singapore and the Ma- 
layan Union) during the first half of 
1947 included paper and paper products 
valued at about $761,000. 


BraAZIL’s IMPORTS; REPORT ON NEW MILL 


Brazilian imports of paper and related 
products during the first 4 months of 
1947 (data for the corresponding period 
of 1946 in parentheses) were as follows 
(in short tons): Newsprint, 20,600 (18,- 
200): cellulose for paper making, 25,100 


(24,900); and paper manufactures, 966 
(710). 

The new paper mill, Industrias Klabin 
do Parana, at Monte Alegre in the State 
of Parana, described in ForEIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of June 14, 1947, page 
28, is experiencing difficulty in achieving 
its planned output of newsprint. 


CELLULOSE AND PAPER To BE IMPORTED 
Into BuLcarIA From U.S. 5. R. 


By terms of the recently approved 
trade agreement between Bulgaria and 
the U. S. S. R., cellulose and paper are 
included in the list of commodities to 
be imported into Bulgaria from Russia 
during 1947, according to the Bulgarian 
press. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO RECEIVE SULFITE 
CELLULOSE FROM POLAND 


An economic agreement calling for the 
exchange of goods between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, signed July 1947, pro- 
vides that Czechoslovakia will deliver 
sulfite cellulose, among other commodi- 
ties, to Poland during the first year of 
the treaty. 


NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION IN BavarRIA, 
GERMANY 


In line with the general cut in news- 
print consumption in Bavaria, United 
States Zone of Germany, the newsprint 
allocation to each political party during 
the third quarter of 1947 was cut to 15 
tons for informational bulletings and 1.8 
tons for posters, reports the German 
press. 


PRODUCTION OF PAPER MILL, NETHERLANDS 


A paper mill at Maastricht, Province 
of Limburg, Netherlands, recently re- 
ported that it had operated at full ca- 
pacity during the first half of 1947 and 
that the entire paper production from 
imported wood pulp had been exported. 
The annual production capacity is 13,200 
short tons. 

The various types of paper which the 
mill produces include fine-quality white 
and colored writing and printing, ledger, 
drawing, Bible-printing, carbon, and 
cigarette papers. This company is re- 
ported to be the only producer of cig- 
arette paper in the Netherlands. 


IMPORTS INTO MADAGASCAR 


Imports of paper and paper manufac- 
tures into Madagascar totaled 705,300 
kilograms valued at 39,923,000 francs (70 
French African francs=U. S. $1) during 
the first 6 months of 1947. 


NEWSPRINT FROM INSIGNIA PINE, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Recent experiments with insignia pine 
in New Zealand indicate that enough 
newsprint could be produced from this 
domestic species to meet the country’s 
requirements. However, it will be several 
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years before this industry can be devel- 
oped because of difficulties in obtaining 
paper-making machinery and equip- 
ment, according to the New Zealand 
Forest Service. Newsprint consumption 
was approximately 25,300 short tons in 
1946, compared with an average of 33,000 
tons annually during the 5-year period 
before the war. 

Other papers produced experimentally 
from this species included bag paper and 
fine printing and writing papers. 


IMPORTS OF FULP FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
PORTUGAL 


Imports of pulp used by the Portuguese 
textile industry in the manufacture of 
synthetic fibers totaled 216 short tons 
valued at 731,000 paper escudos (24.63 
Paper escudos=US$1) during 1946 com- 
pared with 468 tons valued at 1,598,009 
escudos in 1945 and 764 tons valued at 
2,849 000 escudos in.1944. This pulp was 
supplied entirely by Sweden in 1945 and 
1946, whereas in 1944 it was furnished in 
nearly equal quantities by Finland and 
Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND SUPPLIED WITH CELLULOSE 
AND PAPER BY NORWAY 


Among the commodities included in 
the new Swiss-Norwegian trade agree- 
ment, which became effective July 1, 
1947, are cellulose and paper of all kinds. 
These will be supplied by Norway during 
the 12-month period ending June 1943 in 
exchange for Swiss goods. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


AUSTRALIA’s TRADE IN OILS AND ESSENCES 


The value of Australia’s imports of 
essential oils (‘(nonspirituous) during 
May 1947 was £51,000, compared with 
£25,000 in the like month of the preced- 
ing year, reports the Bureau of Census 
and Statistics of that Dominion. Dur- 
ing the 11 months ended May 1947, such 
imports were valued at £380,000, against 
£215,000 in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

The value of imports of spirituous 
preparations, such as essences, and fruit 
ethers, during May 1947 was £10,000, 
against £6,000 in the like month of 1946. 
In the 11 months ended May 1947, these 
imports had a value of £102000, com- 
pared with £71,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

Exports of Australia’s eucalyptus oil 
in May 1947 were valued at A£52,000, a 
vast increase from A£7,000 in the like 
month of 1946. The value of cumulative 
exports of this oil during the 11 months 
ended May 1947 was A£385000, more 
than twice the value in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 
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During May 1947, Australia’s exports 
of other essential oils were valued at 
A£5,000, compared with A£14,000 in the 
like month of 1946. Such’ exports 
throughout the 11 months ended May 
1947 were valued at A£102,000, a remark- 
able gain from A£37,000 in the compa- 
rable period of 1946. 


SoaP FRODUCTION AND EXporTs, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


During June 1947, the quantity of soap 
manufactured in Singapore was 33,811 
hundredweight and in the Malayan 
Union 21,664 hundredweight. From 
January through June 1947, the quantity 
of soap manufactured in Singapore was 
165,104 hundredweight, while the amount 
produced in the Malayan Union was 
111,740 hundredweight. 

The total quantity of soap sold in both 
Singapore and the Malayan Union in 
June 1947 was 37,763 hundredweight. 
The cumulative amount for the first 6 
months of 1947 was 198,315 hundred- 
weight. 

Exports of washing soap from Malaya 
during the first 6 months of 1947 
amounted to 52,863 hundredweight, the 
chief destinations being Hong Kong (15.,- 
627 hundredweight); Sumatra (14,296 
hundredweight); and Cyprus (5,409 
hundredweight). The total in June 
1947 was 11,112 hundredweight, the most 
important destinations again being Hong 
Kong, Sumatra, and Cyprus. 

Exports of toilet soap from Malaya 
during the first half of 1947 were 403 
hundredweight. Java was the leading 
destination, with 172 hundredweight. A 
total of 29 hundredweight of this type 
of soap was exported in June of this 
year. Exports of other types of soaps 
from Malaya also were small, the aggre- 
gate being 119 hundredweight. 


MusK-MALLOW PRODUCTION COULD BE 
INCREASED IN ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s production of the seeds of 
musk mallow (‘Hibiscus abelmoschus) 
known also as ambrette seed, amber seed, 
and abelmosk, could be vastly increased, 
if world prices were favorable. Am- 
brette-seed oil is used in perfumery and 
scenting soap. There have been no re- 
cent exports of the seed, but in 1944, 633 
kilograms were shipped to the United 
States. 

The principal region of production in 
Ecuador is in the vicinity of Quevedo. 
There are also experimental plantings 
near Arenal in the Mira River Valley 
along the proposed new railway which is 
being constructed from Ibarra to 
Esmeraldas. 


HonGc KONG’s EXPORTS 


During the first 7 months of 1947, de- 
clared exports of soap, toiletries, and 
perfume materials to the United States 
from Hong Kong consisted of the fol- 


lowing items: Soap, 36 pounds, valued at 
$15; ambergris, 15 pounds, with a value 
of $1,490; musk, 277 pounds, valued at 
£82,443; face powder, 246 pounds, valued 
at $50; and hair gum, 1,760 pounds, with 
a value of $665. The total of these ship- 
ments was 2334 pounds, valued at 
$84,664. 


CLOVE CIL DISTILLED AND EXFORTED, 
ZANZIBAR 


During the first quarter of 1947, large 
supplies of clove stems, totaling 7,630 926 
pounds, were purchased by the Clove 
Growers’ Association in Zanzibar, reports 
the British press. During that period 
1,231,422 pounds of stems and 236 649 
pounds of buds were distilled. 

The practice in Zanzibar for some 
months past had been to use a m’xture 
of buds and stems in the distillation proc- 
ess, but beginning in April, stems only 
were to be utilized for general distilla- 
tion. 

Clove-oil exports from Zanzibar during 
the first quarter of 1947 amounted to 
80,983 pounds, which went almost en- 
tirely to the United Kingdom 


EXPORTS From U.K 


Exports of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations ‘excluding perfumed spirits, es- 
sential oils, and soap) from Great Britain 
during June 1947 were valued at £294,467. 
The total value of such exports in the 
first half of 1947 was £1,521,778, com- 
pared with £1,738,245 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, reports the 
British press 

Exports of cosmetics throughout the 
first half of 1947 were valued at £659,233, 
compared with £812612 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1946. During the 
first half of 1947, Great Britain also ex- 
ported £201,116 worth of tooth pastes and 
powders and other preparations for den- 
tal use, compared with £329,344 in the 
like period of the preceding year The 
declines are attributed to the stoppage 
in production early in the current year 
and growing competition from foreign 
producers 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


PLANS FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURE IN 


Under postwar plans, Ceylon proposes 
to establish four cotton-textile plants 
for the manufacture of the types of piece 
goods most in demand, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. The proposed 
mills, when in operation, are expected to 
produce about 30,000,C00 yards annually. 
Ceylon’s present annual requirements of 
cotton textiles are estimated at 75,000,000 
yards. 
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Consumption of rayon fabrics in Cey- 
lon, now estimated at approximately 
3,200,000 yards, is expected to increase. 
Development proposals call for a plant 
to be established with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 10030030 yards annually. 


EXPORTS FROM TIENiSIN, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States during the period 
January-July 1947 included the follow- 
ing commodities: Straw braids, 19 124,- 
220 yards; raw furs (in pieces) —badger, 
1,350; kid, 79690; kolinski, 187,108; 
lamb, 50,075; weasel, 96,273; all other, 
16,758; fur manufactures (mats, plates, 
pieces )—kidskin, 24,354; lambskin, 5,212; 
and the following wool and hair (in 
pounds): sheep wool, 147,339; camel 
wool, 162,799; goat wool, 89,937; wool, 
cashmere, 46,418; goat’s hair, 8,781: 
camel hair, 6,523; badger hair, dressed, 
200; horsehair, 270,588; and wool carpet, 
872,521 square feet. 


ExporRTS FROM CANTON, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Canton, China, 
to the United States during the first 7 
months of 1947 included the following 
items: Cotton handkerchiefs, 38 451 
dozen; cotton laces, 428 pounds; linen 
handkerchiefs, $6,395 dozen; linen man- 
ufactures, 557 pounds; wool oriental 
rugs, 140 square feet; silk manufactures, 
58 pounds 


Cotton and Products 
CLOTH SUPPLIES, AFGHANISTAN 


The textile industry in Afghanistan 
has a yearly capacity of 15,000,000 meters 
(1 meter 39.37 inches) of cloth (in- 
cludes hand-loom cloth). 

Cloth is also currently imported from 
India, and substantial contracts have 
been placed for cloth produced in the 
American Zone of Germany, and in 
Japan. 

Silk and Products 
ITALIAN SILK SITU .TION 


The products of the Italian silk in- 
dustry in 1946 comprised about 4 percent 
of the volume and more than 26 percent 
of the value of all textile cxports. 

Exports of reeled silk fell from 212 
metric tons in September 1946 to 48 tons 
in December and 22 tons in April 1947. 
Silk and products exported in 1946 were 
as follows: Reeled silk, 1,751 metric tons; 
silk waste, 42 tons; silk-waste yarns, 
318 tons; silk fabrics, 313 tons; silk mix- 
ture fabrics, 149 tons; ribbons and nets, 
80 tons. Principal markets for reeled 
silk in 1946 were the United States, 987 
tons; France, 246 tons; Switzerland, 204 
tons; and the United Kingdom, 133 tons. 

During the first quarter of 1947 exports 
of reeled silk totaled 165 metric tons. 
Shipments to the United States were 
small, only 2 tons; those to France, 45 
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tons; Switzerland, 35 tons; and the 
United Kingdom, 42 tons. 

From January—June 1947, exports of 
silk waste totaled 13 metric tons; silk- 
waste yarns, 52 tons; silk fabrics, 82 tons; 
silk mixture fabrics, 11 tons; ribbons and 
nets, 10 tons. 

Concurrent with the drop in the silk 
export market, production of silk cocoons 
in the 1946 silk year amounted to 23,474 
metric tons as compared with 12,712 
tons in 1945. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


FIBER AND YARN FRODUCTION, BRITISH ZONE 
OF GERMANY 


Production of synthetic fibers in the 
British Zone of Germany has increased 
recently but is still not adequate to meet 
demand, according to a foreign-trade 
publication. 

















Argentine “Prior Exchange 
Permits” for Mineral-and- 
Metal Products 


Among the items for which the Cen- 
tral Bank of Argentina is reported to be 
considering the granting of prior ex- 
change permits for imports (as a provi- 
sional measure pending further study) 
are primary iron and steel products in- 
cluding scrap iron and steel, pig iron, 
all types of billets and slabs, foundry 
alloys, lead ingots and concentrates, 
mineral oils and lubricants, petroleum 
and derivatives, fuel coal and coke, re- 
pair parts for industrial and agricul- 
tural machinery, and general equipment 
for the construction of public-service 
industries. 








Rayon-yarn production in the first half 
of 1947 almost doubled that of the last 
half of 1946, whereas output of staple 
fiber was 10 percent less than the total 
for the second half of 1946. In July 1947 
yarn production increased to 379 tons 
from 290 tons in March and 88 tons in 
July 1916. Staple-fiber production con- 
tinues to be far less than the 873 tons 
produced in August 1945. During June 
1947 about 663 tons were produced com- 
pared with 596 tons in May and 826 tons 
in March. 


RAYON PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, U. K. 


Average monthly production of rayon 
in the United Kingdom (delivered 
weight) in the first 6 months of 1947, was 
as follows: Total rayon, 15,816,000, ap- 
proximately 6 633,000 pounds of staple 
fiber and 9,183,000 of filament single yarn 
(includes nylon and tire yarn not made 
in 1939). 

Monthly rayon production in 1946 
amounted to 15,000,000 pounds (staple 


fiber, 5,000,000 rounds and filament yarn, 
9,100,000 pounds) as compared with 11,- 
500.000 pounds in 1945 (staple fiber, 
4,400,000 pounds and filament yarn, 
7,100,000 pounds) and 14,400,000 pounds 
(staple fiber, 4,800,000 pounds and fila- 
ment yarn, 9,600,000 pounds) in 1939. 

Rayon-yarn exports in the first 6 
months of 1947, amounting to 6,643,514 
pounds, exceeded the prewar volume 
(3,777,890 pounds in the first 6 months 
of 1938). Australia taking 2,295,862 
pounds, Canada 1,655,269, and other 
British countries 965,771 were the prin- 
cipal export markets in the first 6 months 
of 1947. Other destinations were Eire, 
Egypt, Palestine, Argentina, Chile, Por- 
tugal, and Uruguay. Rayon-yarn ex- 
ports in July 1947 amounted to 1,547 000 
pounds (single and double) as against 
1,311,000 pounds in the corresponding 
month of 1946, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. 

An outstanding feature of the export 
trade in rayon piece goods has been the 
rise in popularity of pure rayon fabrics 
and the decline in rayon mixture-type 
cloth. 

Rayon-piece-goods exports for the 
first 6 months of 1947 totaled 47,776 625 
square yards as compared with 15,587,- 
770 square yards in the first half of 
1938. Exports in July 1947 amounted 
to 8,070,000 square yards as compared 
with 10,258,000 square yards in July 
1946, according to a foreign-trade pub- 
lication. 

Among export markets in the first 
half of 1947, figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1938 in parentheses, were 
Australia, 12,499,188 square yards (3,- 
291,048) ; Union of South Africa, $9,993,- 
151 (3,061,094); New Zealand, 4,419,688 
(1,816,442); Canada, 2,362,904 (1,173,- 
986); British India, 2,283,419 (337,676) ; 
other British countries, 2,219,397 (779,- 
236); British West Africa, 2 142 986 
(533,350); Eire, 1,932,000 (1,357,428); 
British West Indies, 1,340,911 (764,138). 

Shipments of rayon piece goods mixed 
with other materials (except silk) 
amounted to 6,220,399 square yards in 
the first 6 months of 1947 as against 
14,765,598 square yards in the first half 
of 1938. Principal destinations in the 
first 6 months of 1947, figures for the 
like period of 1938 in parentheses, were 
Australia 1,677,247 square yards (2,671,- 
948); Union of South Africa, 1,280,609 
(2,219,196); other British countries, 
1,090 954 (2,803,340) ; Eire, 57,180 (1,136,- 
682). 


W ool and Products 


WOOL SITUATION IN TURKEY 


The 1947 raw-wool crop in Turkey is 
estimated at 23,000 to 24,000 metric tons, 
of which about 50 percent will probably 
be used in domestic textile manufacture. 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Bolivian Railway Obtains 
Funds for Improvements 


By a Supreme Resolution of August 
30, 1947, the Bolivian Government au- 
thorized the Banco Central of Bolivia 
to extend a rotating credit of 30,000,000 
bolivianos to the Antofagasta & Bolivia 
Railway Co., at an annual interest rate 
of 4 percent. The money is to be used 
for the repair and improvement of the 
Oruro-Cochabamba line of the Bolivia 
Railway Co., which the Antofagasta & 
Bolivia Railway Co. manages and con- 
trols, and for studies to be carried out 
as toa change in route forthisline. The 
Resolution also authorizes the Antofa- 
gasta & Bolivia Railway Co. to add a 5 
percent tax upon the present rates in 
effect on the various lines of the Bolivia 
Railway Co. with which to pay the inter- 
est and amortization of the credit. 


Modern Power Central Adds 
To Sao Paulo’s Electric Supply 


South America’s most modern power 
plant was inaugurated on August 24, 
1947. This is the 42,600-kilowatt station 
of Cia. Paulista de Forca e Luz on the 
Tiete River, at Avanhandava Falls, in 
the northwestern part of the State of 
Sao Paulo. Two of the plant’s three 
14,200-kilowatt generators are now in 
operation, and the third will be installed 
during the coming year. The plant, be- 
gun in 1941, contains both United States 
and Brazilian equipment, and was erected 
under the supervision of engineers from 
both countries. 

The Avanhandava power plant is also 
said to be the first installation in South 
America where the generators have been 
set up under the open sky without bene- 
fit of shed or roof. An overhead 60-ton 
crane on tracks has been erected for 
mounting and repairing the generators. 


Naval Public Radio 

Messages a Government 

Monopoly in Argentina 
Effective as of August 1, 1947, it has 


been established by Executive Decree of 
the Argentine Government that all pub- 
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lic radiotelegraph messages sent direct 
to ships at sea from Argentina or direct 
to Argentina from ships at sea shall be 
sent or received exclusively through the 
stations of the Government's Posts and 
Telecommunications Office. 

As of that date no other stations are 
authorized to handle this traffic. 

The preamble to the decree states that 
the law existing up to that time gave 
the Government the monopoly up to a 
minimum of 1,000 kilometers but that 
since the date of the original law (1913) 
the radio art and the Government’s ra- 
dio facilities have progressed to such an 
extent that messages can now be ex- 
changed with ships in any part of the 
world and adequate provision can be 
made for the safety of life at sea. 


Malaya Announces 
Rail Fare Increases 


Commencing September 1, 1947, pas- 
senger fares on the Malayan Railways 
were increased as follows: First class, to 
S$0.10 per mile; second class, S$0.05 per 
mile; third class, S$0.03 per mile (third- 
class fares will be rounded off to the next 
higher 5 cents). 

Effective the same date, monthly quar- 
terly, and scholars’ season tickets were 
reintroduced. 


Russo-Swedish Agreement 
Signed for Train Ferry Run 


As a result of negotiations conducted 
between representatives of the Swedish 
State Railway Administration and repre- 
sentatives of the Transport Division of 
the Soviet Military Administration in 
Germany, a new agreement was signed 
in Berlin on August 19, 1947, concerning 
continued operation of the steam-ferry 
traffic between Trelleborg, Sweden, and 
Warnemunde, Germany. Representa- 
tives of the German Railway Adminis- 
tration in the Eastern Zone (Russian) 
are reported to have participated in these 
negotiations. 

The new agreement, which is to con- 
tinue in force until June 30, 1948, pro- 
vides not only for a direct transit traffic 
to a third country through the Soviet 
Occupation Zone of Germany, as pre- 








viously, but also for freight traffic, both 


express and ordinary, 
Eastern Zone. 

The agreement is also to provide for 
regulation of passenger traffic. It is 
stated that passengers, provided with a 
Soviet visa, may travel to and from 
Berlin in direct railway sleeping car by 
using the Trelleborg-Warnemunde ferry, 
or else in their private automobiles 
which, in such case, will be carried on 
the deck of the ferry. The direct sleep- 
ing-car service, with one trip a week, 1s 
planned to be opened beginning the mid- 
dle of September 1947 after technical 
arrangements have been completed. 


to and from the 


Mineral Rate Boosts 
Authorized for 
Mexican Railway 


A resolution giving the company of 
the Coahuila & Zacatecas Railroad (Em- 
presa del Ferrocarril de Coahuila y Zaca- 
tecas) authority to increase its freight 
rates on minerals was published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 26, 1947. 

The increases are to be in proportion 
to the value of the minerals shipped, as 
follows: 


Percent 
Value up to 100 pesos per tor 10 
Over 100 and up to 300 15 
Over 300 and up to 500 20 
Over 500 and up to 750 25 
Over 750 pesos per ton 30 


Yugoslavia Maps 
Rail Electrification 


A total of 300 kilometers of railroad 
lines is to be electrified under the Yugo- 
slav Five-Year Plan (1947-51), according 
to information received by the American 
Embassy in Belgrade. The following 
lines have been designated for this trans- 
formation: Postojna-Ljubljuna, Zalog; 
Susak-Rijoka-Srpska Moravica; Kuin- 
Split; Belgrade-Topchider-Mladenovac. 
Favorable circumstances permitting, the 
lines between Ljubljuna and Jesenice and 
between Mladenovac and Lapovo will also 
be converted. 

In order to carry out this work a spe- 
cial board for the electrification of rail- 
road lines has been established in the 
Yugoslav Ministry of Construction, and 
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the Railroad Administrations in Bel- 
grade, Zagreb, and Ljubljuna have 
formed similar boards. The central 
agency in Belgrade has already prepared 
the necessary Plans and diagrams for 
this work, and the production norms for 
electrotechnical installations are now be- 
ing drawn up. 


Finland Increases Its 
Communications Facilities 


Finland now has telephone communi- 
cations with 22 countries. Most of the 
international calls are to Sweden, these 
numbering approximately 400 per day. 
Charges for calls to New York are 1,632 
marks during busy hours and 1,224 marks 
after 10 p. m. for a 3-minute period. The 
value of the Finnish mark is 136 to the 
United States dollar. During July, 23 
calls were made to the United States. 


New Radio Broadeasting 
Station in Honduras 


A new commercial broadcasting sta- 
tion was to be inaugurated in Teguci- 
galpa during the latter part of Septem- 
ber, the second in the Honduran capi- 
tal and fourth in the Republic. This 
station, identified as H. R. A., “La Voz 
de Lempira,” has installed a 1.5-kilowatt 
short-wave transmitter and a 750-watt 
standard broadcast transmitter, which 
will operate on frequencies of 6,050 kilo- 
cycles and 1,100 kilocycles, respectively. 

The station is owned by two Hon- 
durans and two United States citizens, 
and the technical management will be 
handled entirely by one of the latter. 
The new, modern equipment is of United 
States manufacture. 

This will be the first station in Hon- 
duras to broadcast on a long wave band. 
If its programs become popular, it may 
open up a market in Honduras for in- 
expensive long-wave radios. Until now, 
all radios in the country have had to be 
equipped to receive short wave. The cost 
of this type of equipment has undoubt- 
edly limited its sale. 


New Costa Rican Air-Freight 
Service Organized 


A new Costa Rican air-transport com- 
pany, Aerovias Occidentales, S. A., has 
been organized to.engage in freight oper- 
ations. The company owns two Boeing 
247’s and a B~-18, and will concentrate 
on international charter flights. 


Iran Will Expedite Customs 
Inspection of Air Shipments 


The Iranian Administration of Cus- 
toms recently instructed the Customs 
Office at the Tehran Airport (Nehrabad) 
that air consignments arriving there 
should, so far as is possible, be inspected 
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Improved Conditions for Tourist Travel in Denmark 


As a measure calculated to encourage tourist travel in Denmark, the Danish Government has 
arranged for extra rations of gasoline to be allotted to foreign visitors motoring in the country, says 
a recent report by the U. S. Embassy at Copenhagen. 

At the point of entry into Denmark, a tourist driving a motor car of foreign registry will be 
issued ration coupons for sufficient gasoline to carry him to his first destination where he can obtain 
a special gasoline rationing permit available only to foreign tourists. The special rationing permit 
authorizes the purchase of 75 liters (19.8 U. S. gallons) of gasoline each week of the visitor’s stay 
in the country, up to a maximum allotment of 600 liters for 3 months. The new regulations also 
provide for weekly rations of 25 liters (6.6 U. S. gallons) for a motorcycle of foreign registry, up to 


a maximum of 200 liters for a visit of 3 months. 


rent or borrow cars in Denmark. 


Tourists will also benefit from a more liberal rationing of food. 
visitors to Denmark has been increased to 50 grams. 


The special gasoline rationing permits are available 
only to travelers driving motor vehicles of foreign registry. 


They are not available to visitors who 


The daily butter ration for 
In addition, extra rations of butter, coffee, 


sugar, and meat will be allotted to each hotel on an increasing scale based on the proportion of 


the hotel’s rooms that are occupied by foreign guests. 


Available facilities in Denmark have proved adequate for the anticipated influx of foreign visitors 


at the height of the midsummer tourist season. 


The reopening of hotels that were closed during 


the German occupation and the equipment of three emergency, hotels have added approximately 


1,000 beds to the country’s hotel capacity since the 1946 season. 


The total number of beds avail- 


able in hotels of all sizes throughout the country is currently estimated as about 25,000. Copen- 
hagen, the center of tourist activity, offers a total of 2,500 hotel beds, as well as 700 to 800 addi- 
tional beds in private homes which are available for emergency use. 

Plans for two large hotel projects in Copenhagen have been submitted to’'Government authorities 
for approval and the necessary allocation of building materials, while plans are in preparation for 
the construction of hotels in other parts of Denmark as soon as conditions permit. 








and released from customs at the air- 
port. Consignments may be kept at the 
Nehrabad Airport 2 weeks, and, if the 
owner has not released his goods within 
this period, the goods will be deposited 
in customs warehouse at the expense of 
the consignee. 


Expansion of Royal Packet 
Navigation Fleet Announced 


Expansion of the Royal Packet Naviga- 
tion Co. (Koninklijke Paketvaart Maats- 
chappij) fleet has been announced. Four 
small ships have been sent to the Neth- 
erlands Indies for inter-island service, 
and a 2,000-ton passenger-freighter has 
been added to the fleet. 


Aeradio Contract Signed 
at Hassani Airport 
(Athens, Greece) 


According to a report from the U. S. 
Embassy in Athens dated August 29, 1947, 
an agreement by the International Aera- 
dio and Trans-World Airlines on one side 
and the Greek Government on the other 
was signed by the Ministers of the Greek 
Government connected with Air, Finance 
and Post, Telephone and Telegraph, but 
was awaiting the signatures of Aeradio 
and TWA. 

The financing of operations covered 
by this agreement would be undertaken 
by the Greek Government, hence no out- 
side assistance would be required. 

According to the local TWA represent- 
ative, the operating personnel under the 
contract would be furnished—as at pres- 
ent—by TWA, with the exception of the 
superintendent, who would be British. 
Facilities are now being operated “de 


facto” in accordance with the terms of 
the contract. It is understood that the 
contract would not require Greek parlia- 
mentary ratification, hence it would be- 
come fully operative upon signature by 
Aeradio and TWA. 


New Honduran 
Air Freight Service 


The Honduran Government has rec- 
ognized a new commercial aviation com- 
pany, Transportes Aereos Nacionales, 
S. A., which will operate a regular air 
cargo service between Honduras, Ha- 
bana, and Miami. Capitalization of the 
enterprise is distributed equally between 
Honduran and United States citizens, 
but all operating personnel, for the pres- 
ent at least, are Americans. The com- 
pany has actually been operating since 
the end of June on a provisional basis. 

Service offered by the air line consists 
of flying freshly killed beef and pork 
from points in the Honduran cattle- 
raising State of Olancho to Habana, 
Cuba, and carrying groceries and other 
merchandise from Miami to Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, on a contract basis. 
Two Douglas DC-3’s, especially designed 
to carry meat, are employed, and three 
round trips are made regularly each 
week. 

The company’s freight tariffs, which 
are believed subject to reduction in the 
case of substantial long-term contracts, 
are as follows, per pound (conversions 
have been computed at the rate of 1 
lempira=US$0.50: First 100 pounds, 0.40 
lempira ($0.20); up to 1,000 pounds, 0.30 
lempira ($0.15); over 1,000 pounds, 0.29 
lempira ($0.10). 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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International Fair at 
Gdansk. Poland 


The International Fair at Gdansk was 
held at Sopot and Gdynia (which are re- 
sort and harbor cities 12 miles from 
Gdansk) from August 2 through August 
10, 1947, although the Exhibition at So- 
pot remained open to the public through 
August 31, 1947, under the auspices of 
the Province of Gdansk and the Mu- 
nicipalities of Gdansk, Sopot, and 
Gdynia. 

The purposes of the Fair were pri- 
marily to promote commerce, especially 
use of the ports of Gdynia and Gdansk 
as warehousing centers for Eastern 
Europe and the Balkan countries. 

The Exhibition covered 3,500 square 
meters of space in pavilions at Sopot 
and 6,000 square meters of space 
in pavilions at Gdynia. Rentals were 
charged according to preference for in- 
door or outdoor stands. Rental was 400 
ziotys per square meter for outdoor 
stands; 800 zlotys for indoor stands; and 
600 zlotys on promenade under arcade 

It is reported that 34 foreign firms 
were represented at the Fair, of which 
7 were Swedish, 5 Swiss, 2 Hungarian, 
and 1 Finnish. The remainder were 
Dutch, Danish, and Czechoslovakian. 
There was no Russian representation. 
Twenty-three Polish foreign-trade or- 
ganizations were present at the Fair. 

The commodities emphasized in dis- 
play or advertising at the Sopot section 
of the Fair were: zakopane dolls, rugs, 
wooden toys, carved wood, homespun, 
embroideries, shoes and leather goods, 
Silesian crystal and porcelain, amber 
and costume jewelry, ready-made cloth- 
ing for men and women, and willow 
basketware. 

The Gdynia section of the Fair showed 
preserved, canned, and dried fish (fish 
paste in cans; eels in jelee, frozen cod 
filets, dried and pickled herring, frozen 
and smoked salmon), pumps, electric 
water heaters, Philips radios and elec- 
trical equipment (Netherlands), pre- 
served fruits and vegetables, liquors, and 
dried mushrooms. 

Although food was provided at cost 
price by the Fair Administration for 


30 


30,000 persons at 200 zlotys per dinner, 
only 8,000 persons took advantage of 
these accommodations. 

At both Sopot and Gdynia combined, 
the paid attendance amounted to a total 
of only 110,000 persons. The scarcity of 
Polish visitors is explained by failure of 
the Polish Railways to make arrange- 
ments for excursions from distant parts 
of the country. 

Local visitors centered their attention 
on woolen textiles for clothing, shoes, 
electrical equipment, while the few for- 
eign visitors showed particular interest 
in peasant homespun materials and rugs, 
dolls, willow basketware, and canned, 
frozen, and dried fish. 

Import agreements totaling $650,000 
were made, mostly with Swedish, Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swiss firms. 

The following articles are reported to 
have been sold for export: willow basket- 
ware and cheap office furniture to Eng- 
land; willowware to the United States 
and Norway: glassware and porcelain, 
glass washboards, and willowware to Ar- 
gentina and Brazil: nails, barbed wire, 
and paper scrap to Sweden. 

Export transactions to the value of 
$2,000,000 were concluded, while othe: 
orders to an approximate value of $2,- 
000,000 were said to have been submitted 
to the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce for acceptance. 

The most striking exhibit was the elec- 
trical equipment exhibited by the Neth- 
erlands firm of ‘Philips,’ but much at- 
tention was also attracted to consumer 
goods and foodstuffs. 

Unavailability of good-quality raw ma- 
terials; outmoded machinery; scarcity 
of skilled labor—these are the main rea- 
sons for the lower quality of the exhibits 
as compared with prewar standards. 

Import regulations were waived for 
Fair exhibits from abroad. 

The Fair grounds were considered a 
bonded warehouse by the Polish Govern- 
ment. A period of 3 months in which to 
export goods not sold was given to the 
owners of exhibits. Goods sold, how- 
ever, were subject to the usual import 
duties, provided import licenses were 
granted. 





Fifteenth Official and 
International Sample 
Fair of Barcelona 


The Fifteenth Official and Interna. 
tional Sample Fair of Barcelona, Spain, 
held from June 10 to June 25, 1947, was 
opened on June 10 by Juan Antonio 
Suances Fernandez, Minister of Industry 
and Commerce. 

Official invitations were extended by 
the Government, while private invita- 
tions to merchants and industrialists 
were extended by the Fair 

The total Fair area measured 125,000 
square meters. Rental per square meter 
for exhibit space was 75 pesetas and 100 
pesetas per square meter, according to 
the location, plus 5 percent for extra ex- 
penses. There were 1,250,000 paid ad- 
missions at 3 pesetas each and 15,000 
free invitations 

The Fair was divided into 17 groups 
as follows: mechanical industries: tex- 
tile; electric; chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical; food products; agriculture; con- 
struction; leather, paper, telephone, tel- 
egraph, and hions 
photograph 


radio; fa 
printing and lithography; 


wireless 
and cinematographic; toys and depart- 
ment-store articles mall industries 
transportation; commerce and economy 

Ten nations in addition to the host 
country had exhibits at the 1947 Barce- 
lona Sample Fair. Switzerland was the 
only one out of the 10 that officially par- 
ticipated. The unofficial exhibitors were 
the United States, Great Britain, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Netherlands, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Chile, and Luxembourg Portu- 


gal, Egypt, and Argentina were notice- 


ably absent. Luxembourg was the only 
addition to last year’s list of countries 
that sent sample of their products. 
Next in size to the Spanish participa- 
tion was that of Great Britain, with 210 
firms which offered samples of their 
wares. Emphasis as usual was on ma- 
chinery, trucks, tractors, and industrial 
goods in general. Bicycles, motorcycles, 
passenger cars, were also featured. The 
number of stands increased from 125 
last year to 210, although it was generally 
estimated that actual floor space used by 
the British was less this year than last. 
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Swiss participation declined noticeably 
for the third successive year. In 1945, 
there were 307 Swiss firms; in 1946, there 
were 230 firms and in 1947, 160. Swiss 
exhibits, in addition to watches, included 
the usual textile equipment, precision in- 
struments, machine tools, radios and 
electrical apparatus. 

One hundred forty-nine American 
firms participated in 1947, while 82 firms 
had showed samples in 1946. But in 
1947, only 34 of the 149 were permitted 
to bring in their goods under special Fair 
import licenses; thus the majority were 
forced to reexport their goods or later to 
attempt to secure import permits. 

New passenger cars, trucks, tractors, 
radios, and electrical refrigerators were 
the main American attractions. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed on heavy trucks, 
tractors, and X-ray equipment because 
these articles were granted import per- 
mits by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. American stands were ex- 
tremely popular and floor space allotted 
them was larger than that used in 1946. 

Italy doubled the number of exhibitors 
from 40 in 1946 to 81 in 1947. Sweden 
with 54 (39 last year) and the Nether- 
lands with 34 (21 in 1946) made the next 
strongest showing. All three were im- 
pressive in quality and range of goods 
shown. The office equipment and house- 
hold appliances displayed by the Swedish 
firms were especially admired. 

Exhibits of importance 
those of Denmark with 20 stands (15 
in 1946); Belgium with 7 (3 in 1946). 

The various countries exhibited com- 
eoods only—that is, capital and 


lessel were 


mercial 
producer goods and consumer goods. 
American passenger cars and house- 
hold equipment much interest 
because of their conspicuous absence on 
the Spanish retail market. 
Merchandise brought to the Fair from 
abroad could be imported on a temporary 
entry permit, without payment of cus- 
toms duty, if the merchandise was to be 
reexported after the close of the Fair. 


evoked 


Storage space available being limited, 
exhibits had to be removed within 10 
days after the Fair was officially closed. 


First Radio-Electronic 
Exposition in Peru 


The first Radio-Electronic Exposition 
ever to be held in Peru took place from 
July 29 through August 9, 1947. 

Approximately 6,000 square meters of 
space were utilized by the Exposition. 
Rental per square meter for first 10 
square meters was $7.50 and for each 
additional square meter, $4.50. 

Twenty-five American manufacturers 
were represented by large title posters 
and exhibits of products arranged by 
local representatives, agents, distribu- 
tors, retailers, or organizations. Fifteen 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Date of 

Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1947 

Dentrifice Chew 18 Perfumes and scented Aug. 28 


ing Gum soaps. Preparation for 
cleaning and conserva 
tion of teeth, hair, and 
brushes Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 

Chinacola 13—Natural and artificial Do 

mineral waters (not in 
cluded in other classes 


Rose Mary 22—Cotton yarn (except Do 
sewing thread). 
American 21—Vehicles of all kinds, Do 


animal, me 
aviatorial 


manual, 
chanical or 


traction 
Westek ‘Outer wearing apparel Do 
lothing, shoes, hats, 


knit goods, stockings 
and unspecified 


Pine-Star 2—-Chemical substances | Sept. 2 
used for agricultural 
and horticultural, vet- 
erinary and sanitary 
PUT Pose 
Mul i Paper, for writing, Do 
bindit ind drawing of 
ill kind Other paper 
manutactures not in 
cluded in other classes 
Sulfocoleol }—Pharmaceutical prod De 
uct 
O.K 1] Animal and vegetal !) 
vistuffs preserved or 
lagredient 
| ind = preparation 
substance for the 
unk purposes, = pre 
ed or not 
Jemr l4.—Qlass, common, lan ) 
ed or wrought in all 
or! ind in any prepa 
rations (‘y tal las 
or all purposes and in 
justrial glass with metal 
netting or special com 
positions 
Drops 11—Drop 1) 
N ytex Stockit Do 
Resote 28-—Silk (natural or arti Do 
ficial mn cr thread Do 
Na ‘ 42—W ine ind aleoholic Do 


not included 


ruatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 





position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


Date of 
Fee eer ‘te r ‘ ; first 
lrade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1947 
Vino de la Raza 17--Wine.. Sept. 4 
. 


Neoarsacid 6—Medicinals, pharma- | Sept. 6 
ceutical, and chemical 
preparations, 

Commercial name—Hard- | Sept. 9 
ware store. 


Ferreterfa Casa 
Blanca, 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 


Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity publica- 


tion 
1947 

Original Old Bour Whisky Aug. 21 

bon Whisky. 

Gold Star Aviation.| Airplanes and parts Do 

Gold Star Rum Rum Do 

El Bueno Food ingredients Aug. 1] 

Flower do Do 

Unico Cooking oils Do 

Carvey Liqueurs and liquors July 14 

M olyneaux Toilet preparations, pet Do. 
fumes, ete. 

Catalina Bathing suits Do. 

Cosmeteria Imper- | Perufmes July 16 

ial 

Jazmin Cosmeteria_| Perfume, and cologne Do. 

Imperial, 8. A 
Panama, R. P. 

Perenox Chemical products use 1 Do 
in agriculture and 
horticu'ture. 

Legendario Rum, whisky, gin brandy, Do 
ete. 

Arsi Soft drinks Do 


Spain.—September 1, 1947, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- 
plications for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (October 31, 
1947): 


Ne Spanish name Intended to cover American name 
205,155 Vitrodenso Refractories, and especially parts for kilns Vitrefax 
205,166 Glassplex Plasties Flex-O-Glass 
205, 346 Los Eurekas Leather, belts, ete Eureka. 
205,047 do Footwear of all kinds ; Do 


During the second quarter of 1947, a 
chemical and medicinal laboratory was 
started in Venezuela, making a total of 
26 such establishments known to be op- 
erating in that country. 


Fur production in the Province of Que- 
bec amounted in value to $7,444,582 dur- 
ing the production period ended June 30, 
1946, an increase in value of over $2,000,- 
000 as compared with 1945 ($5,059,995). 
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The New “BENELUX” 
Union— Western European 
Tariff Pattern? 


(Continued from p. 5) 


2 of the Customs Agreement, which re- 
serve the right of the contracting parties 
to levy separate and different imposts on 
imports other than the (mutual) import 
duties as such. Article III of the Proto- 
col points out that this right includes 
also an obligation not to levy any other 
duties and fees other than those which 
are specified in the agreement or such as 
existed at the time of the conclusion of 
the agreement.” Imposts which were 
suspended during the German occupa- 
tion are considered as having existed at 
the time of the agreement. 

The Netherlands, however, is allowed 
to establish special duties which have 
“the character of an excise tax” on im- 
ports of coffee, petroleum, gasoline, and 
certain benzol hydrocarbons. Conse- 
quently, the Netherlands Act ratifying 
the Protocol and the attached Agree- 
ment reserves for the authorities the 
right to levy additional taxes “in lieu of 
excise” through administrative decree 
on a list of goods still to be specified. 
The impost on coffee is to be levied in the 
form of a “special import duty.” 

The most important regulation in the 
Netherlands Ratification Act, however, is 
contained in article 2, according to which 
revisions and supplements to the Bene- 
lux Tariff may be effected temporarily 
by the Netherlands Government and 
import duties on specified goods may be 
suspended totally or partly during a des- 
ignated period of time. All of these steps 
may be taken by a simple administra- 
tive measure which, however, must be 
approved later by the Netherlands Par- 
liament. This loophole for a possible 
temporary suspension of the most im- 
portant regulations of the Benelux Tar- 
iff is deemed justified by Netherlands 
authorities because of these considera- 
tions: After the Benelux Tariff has be- 
come effective, the relationship of the 
economies of the countries involved will 
be subject to fundamental changes, and 
their relation to other countries will 
equally undergo a change, During this 
period of an “adaption process,” unfore- 
seen difficulties may conceivably disturb 
one or all national economies, and the 
above-mentioned escape clause will, 
therefore, enable the Government to take 
immediate steps to prevent such disturb- 
ances. 

The Netherlands Government is fur- 
thermore entitled to rescind, to change 
or to implement, by general administra- 
tive order, the existing Tariff Act of 1934, 
as revised, as well as other regulations 
in the form of a law which concern im- 
ports, exports, and transit trade, as weil 


%* September 5, 1944. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dob 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted ype of exchange — 
1945 1946 August — aod 
annual) | (annual 1947 Rate | equivalent Date 
in U.S 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3.7 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Aug. 30, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 1.2 r304 Do 
Auction .- 4.04 4.04 4.04 4.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4.04 1.09 "4.08 1.0 2470 Aug. 20, 1947 
Bolivia... Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 12.42 42. 42 0236 | Aug. 30, 1947 
Curb 54. 46 60. O4 69, 2 69. 2 0144 Ly 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50) : 
Free market 19. 50 19.42 1S. 72 18. 72 0534 Aug. 30, 1947 
Special free market 20). 00 20. 00) 
Chile Pese Special 19, 37 19. 37 19, 37 19, 37 0516 | Sept. 10, 1947 
Export draft 25.00 5 OO 25.00 25.0 0400 ey 
Free market 32. 24 34. St 53.09 2. O90 lo 
a 31. 00 $1. OF $1.00 31.0 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 75 17 1. 76 ® | ‘HOS Aug. 30, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1.7 WON D 
Curb 1.83 1.8 2. OS 2. 2 45 | Sept. 5, 1947 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 6S 5.84 6. 27 6.50 1538 Aug. 20, 1947 
Controlled _. 62 62 5. 67 f 174 Ly 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 mt 1oo 100 1 O000 Aug ) 1047 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (offi 8. 77 4. OF 13. % 13. & 741 D> 
cial). 
Free *16. 50 16. 4) (eve July 31, 1947 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 02 Aug. 30, 147 
Mexico Peso Free 4. St 4. Sf 186 1s 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5, 00 5 00 500 5 00 2000 Sept. 5, 1947 
Curt 6, 62 10 x ( 167 I> 
Paraguay Guarani Official 12 $12 12 $ 12 21) Si 4, 104 
Free? 41 3. 25 4 4 Pat) I 
Peru Sol Official 6. 0 6. 50 6. 6.5 1538 Aug. 20, 1947 
; Free. 7.8 14 16 TT DD 
Salvador Colon seas 2. 50 2. i 2M) 2 1000 =Aug. 30, 1947 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 ¥ 1a 1 o 3 | Sept 1047 
F ree 
Imports 1.0 w OO , ” I> 
Other purposes 1. 82 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 5 $5 US! Aug Oy 
F ree 4. 35 208 I> 
*Argentina, free-market rate for July; Ecuador, free rate rJu Nicaragu l i f M Peru, fr rate or 
July. 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milrei Since November 1042 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzel- 


ros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros p« 
$ percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb, 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate 


law, published July 27, 


7 


1946, eliminating the 


r dollar asthe result of a 


ince Feb, 28, 104 On Aug, 19, 1946, the selling 


rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 
3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946, 


4 Disponibilidades propias 


(private funds). 


5 Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and | sucre per dollar, 
or dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank's 
ime time, however, equiv 


¢ 


between the basic selling rate 
sucres per dollar, were abolished. 
authorizations. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 

§ June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 


At the 


* In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, wh 


for other purposes was eliminated 
** Columbia, January—August average 


represented the difference 


of 15.04 
and exchange 


which 
effective selling rat 


alent charges were place don import 


tion between the free rate for imports and that 
‘ ' 





as exciSe taxes. This provision is of 
greater importance than its appearance 
indicates. The Government is enabled 
to regulate the entire foreign trade of 
the country, including the system of ex- 
cise taxes, without submitting bills in 
this respect to the Parliament or even 
without being obliged to obtain subse- 
quent parliamentary approval. The 
country’s managed economy, frequently 
criticized in Parliament, has thus been 


made even less dependent on parliamen- 
tary processes. Highly important laws 
such as the Agricultural Crisis Act, which 
is one of the bases for the Netherlands 
system of monopoly fees, may, therefore, 
be changed without Parliament being 
consulted in the matter at all. 
[Eprror’s NoTe.—Another article on the 
economic repercussions of the Benelux Union 


will be published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY in the near future.] 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NotTE.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of Internationa] Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board, 


Country 


Pound: 
Official 


Australia 


Free 
Belgium... Frane 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia . Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc. . 
India : Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand ..| Pound 
Norway. . | Krone. 
Portugal _ Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain.....-----.- Peseta 
Sweden m Krona 
Switzerland ‘ Frane 
United Kingdom Pound: 
Official 
Free 


*, verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Monetary unit 





Average rate | Latest 
OI ____| available 
| September | =. 

1947 1947 


1945 1946 
(annual) | (annual) (monthly 





*$3 2280 : - Re ’ RPOEe 1m 
"3.2117 | $3, 2134 | $3. 2112 | $3. 2120 
*. 0229 . 0228 | . 0228 . 0225 

. 9091 . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9049 . 9329 | 9236 9004 
cau * 9201 | 0201 02u1 

*, 2088 | 2086 2086 

*, 0197 | . 0084 . 0084 . 0084 
3012 | 3016 . 2017 3017 

*. 3793 | 3781 | . 3775 3777 
3, 2346 | 3, 2263 3. 2241 3. 2247 
on * 2018 . 2016 2017 

*. 040! . 0402 | 0403 

3. 9905 4. 0050 4. 0075 | 4, 0075 
*. 0913 . 0913 | 0913 

* 2586 . 2782 2782 

* 2336 . 2336 2336 

ee Ce ie Se a : 
*4. 0302 4. 0328 4.9300 | 4.0311 








NEWS by COMMODITIES Jy 


(Continued from p. 27) 


Stocks of raw wool from the 1946 crop, 
as of July 1947, were placed at approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons. 

Current foreign demand for Turkish 
raw wool is reported to be small. Ex- 
ports totaled only 700 tons in the first 7 
months of 1947. The principal pur- 
chaser was Bulgaria. 

With lessening of export demand, an 
increase in domestic consumption, 
mainly for fabrication of mattresses, is 
expected. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Mexico’s cordage mills in Merida 
(Yucatan) and vicinity have been pro- 
ducing binder twine, commercial wrap- 
ping twines (mostly for the domestic 
market), sacks, and sisal rope. Part of 
the second-class binder twine produced 
is used by the larger establishments for 
manufacturing rope. 

A number of the smaller cordage mills 
were idle at the end of August 1947 
mainly as a result of the delay in the 
opening up of certain foreign contracts 
for binder twine and lack of demand for 
wrapping twine in the United States. 
About 21,500 bales of sisal fiber were 
utilized by cordage mills during August 
1947. 

Production of sisal fiber totaled 40,000 
bales in August 1947 as compared with 
50,781 bales during the corresponding 
month of 1946. Total 1947 fiber produc- 
tion is estimated at slightly more than 
200,000 bales. 


October 11, 1947 


Stocks of sisal fiber in Progreso and 
Merida at the end of August were low. 
Second-class binder-twine stocks were 
estimated to be about 2,000 metric tons. 

Exports of sisal fiber and products 
from the port of Progreso during August 
1947, were as follows: Sisal fiber, 3,379,- 
447 kilograms; bagasse and mill waste, 
434,631; twine and rope, 1,075,597. All 
shipments of sisal fiber, bigasse, and 
mill waste went to the United States. 
Principal markets for binder twine were 
the United States and Chile and those 
for sisal rope, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Panama, and Chile. The principal des- 
tination of unoiled sisal-twine shipments 
was the United States; the remainder 
went to Ecuador. 


Wearing Apparel 


AUSTRALIA’S FRODUCTION OF HOSIERY AND 
OTHER KNITTED GOoDSs 


Production of hosiery and other 
knitted goods in Australia from July 1, 
1945, to July 1, 1946 (figures for the 
corresponding period of 1938-39 in pa- 
rentheses) was as follows: Stockings, 
1,200,000 dozen pairs (2,100,000); socks, 
1,690,000 dozen pairs (1,750,000); gar- 
ments, 30,100,000 (31,800,000). 

The knit-goods industry consisted of 
376 factories in 1945-46 as against 313 
in 1938-39. Average employment was 
17,091 against 18,159 before the war. 





The year 1946 was a good vintage sea- 
son in Palestine, some 11,700 tons of 
grapes being crushed in local wine 
cellars—an increase of 130 percent over 
the average annual production of wine 
grapes. 






FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 31) 


or 20 more were mentioned in lists of 
firms represented. 

Commodities emphasized in display or 
advertising by the countries which ex- 
hibited at the Fair were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, radio and electronic equipment, 
although a few local firms and some 
agents of foreign manufacturers of radio 
equipment also exhibited other lines that 
they carried. 

The estimated paid attendance was 
3,000 people, while the reported free at- 
tendance was 50,000. 

There were 20 exhibits, including 
about 15 commercial firms. All exhib- 
itors were local firms and organizations, 
most of them representing at least one 
American manufacturer. 

Interest was centered chiefly on those 
exhibits accompanied by demonstra- 
tions—the radar demonstration by the 
Peruvian Navy and the exhibition of 
prewar German television equipment by 
the National Engineering School. Al- 
fonso Pereyra’s tape-recording instru- 
ment and also his constant presence to 
explain his other equipment on display 
attracted great interest. 

All commercial firms exhibited mate- 
rial and equipment now available for 
sale locally or samples of equipment to 
be available at some time in the future. 
The Navy and Army shows included the 
latest United States naval and military 
equipment available in Peru. 

All exhibits were granted duty-free 
entry into the country for the duration 
of the Exhibition. According to reports, 
the Exhibition was well planned and 
organized. 


American Taxicab Associa- 


tion and International 
Taxicab Show 


The American Taxicab Association, 
Inc., will hold its Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II1., 
from January 12 to 15, 1948, inclusive. 
During the four days of this Convention, 
the A-T-A will sponsor an International 
Taxicab Show, for which the Association 
has secured the entire Stevens Exhibition 
Hall of 32,000 square feet. 

This Show will include taxicabs and 
taxicab equipment as well as products 
from the leading manufacturers of two- 
way radio. 

Persons wishing to attend the Conven- 
tion and Exhibition should immediately 
contact C. Franklin Smith, Executive 
Secretary, American Taxicab Associa- 
tion, Inc., 4415 North California Avenue, 
Chicago 25, Il. 
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(Continued from p. 9) 


modities: malleable pipe fittings; wrought- 
iron or st ttings, including flanges; 
sanitari iTs ite and colored glazed tile, 
flat « orru, °d galvanized-steel sheets 
for rovojng anc ta k-making purposes; cop- 
ver sheets; copper tube and fittings for hous- 
i729; zinc .m. *s light-gage steel or alumi- 
nz, txbing for .rrigation purposes; chlori- 


» and filtration plant for swimming 
y d.equipment for heating water by 

un’s rays. Scheduled to arrive Cc- 
to. via New York City, for a month’s 


yisit. U.S. address: c/o Universal Trancon- 
i ntal Corp., 40 Rector Street, New York 
6, Y. Itinerary: New York City. 
5. England—V. H. Morgan, C/o National 
*: of India, 26 Bishop Gate, London E. C. 
interested in obtaining representations 
in India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Iraq, Egypt, 
and the East Coast of Africa, for the follow- 
ing: automobiles; trucks; small cultivators 
for plantations; refrigerators, including gas 
and kerosene; machine tools; hardware; tez- 
tiles; industrial chemicals; white cement 
asbestos; medical instruments, and pharma- 
ceuticals. He is now in the United States 
until the end of December S. address 
c/o National Republican Club, 56 West For- 
tieth Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary: 
New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. England—J. Scott and B. A. Vautier 
representing Rolls Royce Ltd., Nightingale 
Road, Derby, and 16 Conduit Street, London 
W. 1, are interested in establishing agencies 
for and selling Rolls Royce and Bentley auto- 
mobiles in the United States. They are re- 
portedlv bringing six demonstration models 
Scheduled to arrive October 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address 
c/o J. S. Inskip, Inc., 304 East 64th Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, and Miami. 

7. India—Ranchhodial Amritlal, 
Mahal, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay, 
representing New Kaiser-i-Hind Spinning & 
Weaving Co. Ltd., Bombay, is interested in 
mill machinery and accessories, and rayon 
and cotton yarns and piece goods. Scheduled 
to arrive October 2, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months U. S. address: c/o 
Thomas Cock & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

8. Madaqascar—Gilbert Pasquet, Maroman- 
dia, District d’Amban ‘a, is interested in pur- 
chasing tertiles and general merchandise and 
in selling Madagascar products. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of September, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Jean Pierre Quesnel, Hotel Ches- 
verfield, 130 West Forty-ninth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Balti- 
more. 

9. Norway—Olav Paus, representing Paus 
& Paus A/S, 14 Kongensgate, Oslo, is inter- 
ested in representing manufacturers or man- 
ufacturers’ agents only for paraffin wax and 
petroleum products, heavy and fine chemi- 
cals and raw materials, industrial and mill 
supplies, equipment, supplies, and other req- 
uisites of the paper and pulp industry, iron 
and steel reinforcing rods, sheets, black and 
galvanized wire, lead, and other metals. He 


Parekh 
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is now in the United States for about 2 
months. U.S. address: Hotel Windsor, 100 
West Fifty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Boston 

10. Panama—Camilio A. Chapman V., rep- 
resenting his own firm, P. O. Box 217, No. 5 
Avenida Peru, and Aserradero Panama, S. A 
P. O. Box 1517, Via Espana, Final, both 
Panama, R. P., is interested in visiting saw- 
mills and studying lumber production meth- 
ods, as well as in obtaining information on a 
process for drying lumber Scheduled to 
arrive September 30, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Consulate 
General of Panama, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Minneapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), and 
New Orleans 

11. Spain—Luis Iriondo, representing Es- 
tarta y Escenarro, Estacion 1, Eibar, Guipuz- 
coa Province, is interested in machine tools 


Scheduled to arrive September 16, via New 


York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan 
Chicago, Il and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
135 South La Salle, Chicago, Ill., or Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Mil- 

aukee, and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report eing pre- 
pared 

12 E € borde nd Manue 
Laborde representin La rae mnern I S 
> A Al n, Gui a P n¢ re in- 
terested in a é and ma hinery w7 


general Scheduled to arrive September 16 
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13 © pair Alberto Mend ire! epresent- 
ing Mendiguren y Zarragua, Apartado 64 
Eibar, Guipuzcoa P! nee, is interested 
machine tool mac fi manufactu 
radio accessort Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 16, via New York City, for a visit of 
apprt mate 6 ve [ S dadre 
Stevens Hote 720 South M igan, Cl i 

l and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ¢ 35 Scutl 
I : e, Chi I r M ukee, Wis 
Itinerar New Yor M l nd 
Vetroit 

14 spa stebal ( € repli ent 
Orbe C I é ( , eod T Kl l 
Eibar Gu ka ) nce nterested in 
machine tool and machinery i general 
Scheduled to arrive September 16, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 6 weeks U.S 
address: Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan 
and Allis-Chalmers Mf Co., 135 South La 
Salle, both Chicago, II] Itinerary New 


York, Chicag Milwaukee, and Detroit 

15. Spain—-Juan Pagola, representing Tal- 
leres Mondragoneses de Precision, Vergara 
No. 2, San Sebastian, is interested in machine 
tools and machinery in general. Scheduled 
to arrive September 16, via New York City 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: Stevens 
Hotel, 720 South Michigan, and Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., 135 South La Salle, both 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

16. Spain—Jorge Sesma, representing Im- 
portadora de Herramientas, Calle Victor Pra- 
dera, No. 35, San Sebastian, is interested in 
machine tools and machinery in general. 
Scheduled to arrive September 16, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 135 South La 
Salle, and Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan, 


both Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chi. 
cago, Milwaukee, and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

17. Spain—Enrique Valenciaga, represent. 
ing Hijos de Valenciaga, Pl]. 18 de Julio, Eibar, 
Guipuzcoa Province, is interested in machine 
tools and machinery for making springs 
Scheduled to arrive September 16, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan. 
and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 135 South La 
Salle, both Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


Hakki Erkiner, 9-10 Liman 
Bahce Han, Karamustafa Pasa Caddesi 
Galata, Istanbul, is interested in obtaining 


additional agencies for textiles, radios, paper 

per, 
metals machine? automotive equipment 
and pharmaceutical Scheduled to arrive 


about the middle of October for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o Turkish Consulate 
General, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Washington. Chica 


ng 0, 
and New Orleans 


19. Union of South Africa—Moses Ticktin 
representing M. Ticktin & ( 126 Sir Lowry 
oad, Capetown, is interested in pu chasing 
od ( aD on ind in obtainin 
igencles r ane d tlati board 
ad are On A e desires to visit 
pliant makin re l f ( he 
} rpose ot stud I prod t1o} method 
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n, Departmer Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. ¢ 
22. England—Fred W. Millington (1920) 
d 7 Dale eet, Mancheste Vishes to 
export men women ind children’s high- 
grade gloves of capeskin, pigskin, doeskin, 
ind fur back women’s cotton fabric 
and knitted wool glove ind children’s 
woolen mitten 
23. Italy—Armando della Casa 49 Via 


Modena 
made piano accordion 


Farini desires to export Italian- 


24. Italy A. Baccetti & Co., 12 Via Cassia 
Florence, wishes to export bulk and pack- 
aged perfume, cologne, and toilet water 

25. Italy—Ditta C. Bordese di Luigi Bia- 
gini, P. O. Box 89, Carrara, desires to export 
alabaster works, such as statuary and lamp 
bases, and church and cemetery statuary of 
raw and worked Carrara marble 

26. Italy—Giovanni Hurschler, 80 Via Pro- 
vinciale, Pietrasanta (Lucca), wishes to ex- 
port bronze statuary and monuments, mo- 
saics and bas-relief works, and artistic mar- 
blework, such as religious statutes, memo- 
rials, and altars 
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27, Italy—Libreria Internazionale Seeber, 
90 Via Tornabuoni, Florence, wishes to ex- 
port Italian books, magazines, and publica- 
tions. 

98. Italy—L. Lombardi & Co., 21 Via S. 
Jacopo, Prato in Tuscany, desires to export 
pure-wool cloth, pure-wool and regenerated- 
wool blankets, Persian rugs of new wool, and 
cotton goods. Standard designs available; 
special designs made to order. 

299. Italy—Mabo di Vittorio Franconeri, 52 
Via Pier Capponi, Florence, wishes to export 
popular-priced jewelry, such as silver rings, 
pracelets, and brooches, and bozes, cigarette 
cases, and compacts. 

30. Italy—Mazzei Mazzino, 16 Via Fratelli 
Bandiera, Florence, desires to export cotton 
and linen tableware, towels, and gloves. 

31. Italy—-OMSA, Officine Meccaniche So- 
cieta Anonima, 29 Via Mannelli, Florence, 
wishes to export hand and machine tools, 
such as drills, borers, and screw drivers; also 
bolts, hinges, and locks 

32. Italy—Societa Sementi Roffi A. R. L., 
14 Via Altabella, Bologna, desires to export 
the following seeds: spotted clover, alfalfa, 
red clover, hemp, lotus ginestrino, bean, ce- 
real, tomato, onion, carrot, spinach, parsley, 
and lettuce; also, prime Florentine and 
Verona or? root, and select juniper berries 

33. Italy—P. S. Tognetti, Successors to Cav 
Osvaldo Pieri, 69 Via del Prato, Florence, 
desires to export ornamental leaves, foliage 


pine cones linden ficwers, and herbs. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


34, England—-Johnsen, Jorgensen & Wettre 
Ltd., Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street 
London, E. C. 4, wishes to act as purchasing 
agent for American firms desiring to import 
British proc u 

35. Ital A. Baccetti & Co., 12 Via Cassia, 
an American per- 
manufacturer interested 


Florence shes to contact 
fume and cosmetic 
in a reciprocal plan for merchandising and 
distributing each other's bulk and packaged 
perjume, cologne and toilet ater in the 
United States and Italy 


Export Opportunities 


“6.Belgiun Establissements Baugnies 
freres A., Peruwe seeks purchase quota- 
tic ed 12 hides 

37. Belgiun ma Cigarette Orientale S. A., 


i175 Avenue Jean Dubrucq, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations on all kinds of machin- 
ery and equipment used in the cigarette and 
¢ 
A 


obact industry 


38. Canada—Golden Arrow Service Ltd., 
Twelfth Avenue and Centre Street South, 
Calgary, Alberta, seeks purchase quotations 
on 100 units of best-quality field spraying 


equipment for individual farm use; also, de- 
sires agency for this equipment for all of 
southern Alberta 

39. Canada—I. H. Leff, Riverside Drive, 
London, Ontario, seeks purchase quotations 
in carload lots on first-quality common wire 
natis, 142"’ to 3’’ long 

40. England—-MacPherson & Phillips Ltd., 
St. Mary's Place, Nottingham, Notts., seeks 
purchase quotations on cotton yarns, 20/2 
to 50/2, American combed peeler warp twist, 
in hank and cheese 

41. Italy—-Armando della Casa, 49 Via 
Farini, Modena, seeks purchase quotations 
on cameras and other photographic equip- 
ment and supplies, and on radios, radio ac- 
cessories, and replacement parts, 

42. Italy—A. Baccetti & Co., 12 Via Cassia, 
Florence, desires purchase quotations on es- 
sential oils and other raw materials used in 
manu‘acturing perfume. 

43. Italy—F. I. L. P. (Fabbrica Italiana 
Lime di Precisione), 23 Corso Stati Uniti, 
Turin, seeks purchase quotations on 150 tons 
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monthly of chrome and carbon tool steels, 
in bars of commercial length. 

44. Italy—Libreria Internazionale Seeber, 
20 Via Tornabuoni, Florence, seeKs purchase 
quotations on books, magazines, and publi- 
cations in all languages. 

45. [taly—Mazzei Mazzino, 16 Via Fratelli 
Bandiera, Florence, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on cotton yarn of the following speci- 
fications: 12 twist, 2 ply; 18 twist, 2 ply; 32 
twist, 2 ply; and 40 twist, 2 ply. 

46. Italy—Societa Sementi Roffi A. R. L., 14 
Via Altabella, Bologna, desires purchase quo- 
tations on the following seeds: fodder beet, 
trefoil, black vetch, fodder pea, oats, and 
grass. 

47. Syria—Khalil Fattal & Fils, P. O. Box 
15, Damascus, wishes to purchase best- 
quality, high-forged steel balls, 6/1 percent 
carbon. Specifications available from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


48. Brazil—Julio Poetzscher—Importacao e 
Exportacaéo ‘“Julop,” 101—A, 1° andar, Rua 1 
de Marco, Rio de Janeiro, desires exclusive 
agency in Rio de Janeiro, for popular-priced 
pressed glassware for ordinary household use, 
such as tumblers, cups, saucers, salad sets, 
and vases. 

49. Canada—Meredian Import Co. Reg’d., 
292 Craig Street, West, Montreal, seeks agency 
for leather suitable for manufacturing hand- 
bags, luggage and leather goods, footwear, 
and gloves. 

50. Cuba—Antonio Suarez y Compania, 
San Felipe ¢2, Habana, seeks representations 
for cellophane, parchment, or glassine paper. 

51. England—Johnsen, Jorcensen & Wettre 
Ltd., Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street, 
London, E. C. 4, wishes to represent United 
States manufacturers of bleached and wun- 
bleached suljate pulp and bleached and un- 
bleached sulfite pulp. 

2. Italy—Albatros International Ex- 
change Co., 3 Via Mura d’Azeglio, Bologna, 
desires an agency for a line of varnish, paint, 
and lacquer. 

53. Italy—-Mario Boldura, 3 Via Tambroni, 
logna, seeks agencies for the following: 
tanned, varnished, dressed leathers and skins 
used in manufacturing shoes, boots, valises, 
saddles, and bags (includes calf, kid, lamb, 
lizard, boar, crocodile, antelope, and serpent 
skins); leather for shoe soles and trans- 
mission belts; and dyes and other chemical 
products used in manufacturing shoes, boots, 
saddles, valises, and bags. 

54. Italy—-Rodolfo Macario, 4 Corso Gu- 
glialmo Marioni, Turin, desires agency for 
electric drills and tools 

55. Italy—-OMSA, Officine Meccaniche So- 
cieta Anonima, 20 Via Mannelli, Florence, 
seeks agencies for aircrajt and aircraft motors 
and accessories. 

56. Italy—Arnoldo Pesce, 9 Via Amedeo 
Avogadero, Turin, seeks agencies for con- 
struction machinery, sanitary installations, 
and floor coverings. 

57. Italy—P. S. Tognetti, Successors to Cav. 
Ysvaldo Pieri, 69 Via del Prato, Florence, de- 
sires agencies for the following: automobile- 
body paint, varnishes, and lacquers; a line of 
automotive replacement parts and acces- 
sories; and vehicle servicing machines and 
accessories, such as brake testers, compres- 
sion pumps, paint sprayers, and gasoline 
dispensers. 

58. Sweden—Jarnhandlarnas Inkopsorgan- 
isation AB (JIKO), 6-A Bryggargatan, Stock- 
holm, seeks an agency for pressure cookers 
for household use. 

59. Union of South Africa—H. E. Teifel & 
Co., Maritime House, Loveday Street, Johan- 
nesburg, desires representations for raw and 
waste cotton (flock and thread). 


52. 
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(Continued from p. 29) 


see 


Albanian Highway 
Developments 


On August 16 the following ,forma- 
tion was released concerning ?ranspor- 
tation projects in Albania: 

1. The highway between Tirar> and 
Durres is being covered with asphalt. 
The project is to be completed by the end 
of November of this year. 

2. A highway is being built betwee 
Kukes and Peshkopije by Albanian youth 
labor. % 

3. A bridge is under construction on 
the highway between Kukes and Prizren. 

4. The highway between Valona and 
Shkodder (Scutari) is being repaired. 





Industrial Research in 

South Africa and in 

British Colonies 
(Continued from p. 7) 

Although industrial alcohol is manu- 
factured on a large scale in the Domin- 
ions and in India, little is made in the 
Colonies. The Conference suggested 
several ways in which its production can 
be encouraged. The use of molasses in 
the manufacture of food yeast, indus- 
trial enzymes and antibiotics, as well as 
in fermentation industries yielding in- 
dustrial solvents and organic acids, was 
also suggested. 

The Conference urged investigation of 
the possibility of treatment of oilseeds 
and the local use of the residual cake in 
the country of origin, rather than ex- 
porting to more highly industrialized 
countries for extraction. Reforestation 
of suitable areas with species of Pinus, in 
order to provide valuable sources of tur- 
pentine and resin, was another sugges- 
tion. 

It was pointed out also that the manu- 
facture of vanillin from lignin and guaia- 
col endangers the Zanzibar industry in 
clove-stem oil, and that it was urgently 
necessary to find new uses for eugenol, 
the main constituent of the oil. The im- 
portance of the development of minor 
forest products, such as lac and cashew- 
nut oil, gums and plants of potential in- 
secticidal and medicinal value, was 
stressed. Fruit growing and the utiliza- 
tion of the byproducts of the fruits should 
also be encouraged. The point was made 
that, except for hides, too little attention 
has been paid to the possibilities of in- 
dustries based on livestock and fisheries. 

|Epiror’s Note.—This concludes the group 
of five articles published in this magazine on 


the subject of Industrial Research Through- 
out the British Commonwealth. | 





NEWS by COUNTRIES 





(Continued from p. 19) 


was reported as showing an excess of im- 
ports of $34,000,000. The Association for 
the Intensification of Commerce with the 
United States has been protesting that 
there still are in Argentina agents for 
United States -manufacturers who at- 
tempt to service the Uruguayan market 
from there, a situation considered dis- 
advantageous by many Uruguayan busi- 
nessmen. 

A 25,000,000-peso irrigation plan has 
been proposed by the Hydrographic office. 
Over a 10-year period the project would 
irrigate 100,000 hectares and develop 
2,600 kilowatts of electrical energy. A 
private engineer also advocated the hy- 
droelectrification of the Queguay River. 
At a cost of 11,000,000 pesos, he estimated 
that 70,000,000 kilowatts would be gen- 
erated annually. 

The Paris Subway Co. submitted plans 
for a three-branch, 24-kilometer, sub- 
way in Montevideo. Press comment, 
however, was adverse to this idea. Bids 
were invited for the reconditioning of a 
bridge in Carmelo so that it would sup- 
port loads of at least 21 tons. 

Activities of the Montevideo slaughter- 
houses were curtailed during September. 
Although the total number of sheep 
slaughtered was slightly larger than in 
the preceding month, only one-half of 
the number of cattle were sold. The 
foreign-owned plants restricted their 
operations, largely because producers re- 
fused to sell at prevailing prices. 

Wool exports were again limited to 
the better qualities, which are almost ex- 
hausted. The market for medium and 
greasy wools was still inactive. Still un- 
discouraged, however, speculators made 
large purchases of wool on the hoof, in 
anticipation of next year’s clip. 

No important strikes occurred during 
September. Dock workers and employees 
of all except one edible-oil factory re- 
turned to work after winning small wage 
increases. 

Prices in general have continued to 
rise, and retail trade has slackened some- 
what because consumers are anticipating 
price reductions in the near future. In 
fact, prices of some textiles and shoes 
have been cut—textiles, because of an 
overabundance of imports; and shoes, 
because reduced leather exports in- 
creased the supply available to domestic 
producers. 

Average stock-market prices dropped 
sharply. Public debt on August 31 was 
694,200,000 pesos, 1,600,000 more than-in 
July. Government collections in June, 
hitherto unpublished, were - 19,300,000 
pesos, and in July 26,200,000 pesos. Direct 
taxes, customs receipts, and internal 
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taxes accounted for 43, 24, and 14 per- 
cent, respectively. Gold held abroad by 
the Bank of the Republic amounted to 
89,600,000 pesos on June 30, as compared 
with 142,900,000 pesos in 1946. No fail- 
ures of importance were reported. Col- 
lections were normal, and foreign-ex- 
change rates were unchanged. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Reductions on Specified Prepared 
Meats Continued.—The Venezuelan tariff 
reductions on hams, sausages, specified 
canned meats, and meat extracts and es- 
sences, classified under tariff item No. 36, 
have been continued in effect until April 
8, 1948, by resolution No. 350 of the Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Finance, dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1947. 

The tariff classifications and rates of im- 
port duty on these items, as established by 
resolution No. 382 of September 26, 1946, and 
modified by resolution No. 155 of April 8, 
1947, therefore, continue in effect without 
change. 

[For the provisions of resolutions Nos. 
382 and 155 mentioned above, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 23, 1946, 
and July 26, 1947.] 

Reexamination Announced of Additional 
Pharmaceutical Specialties Registered in 
Venezuela.—The Venezuelan Ministry of 
Health and Social Welfare has announced 
that all pharmaceutical products registered 
in Venezuela, numbered from 101 to 3,000, 
inclusive, will be subject to review and 
analysis. 

Products found not in conformity with ex- 
isting regulations governing the importa- 
tion and sale of pharmaceuticals will have 
their registration canceled, and the impor- 
tation and sale thereof in Venezuela will be 
prohibited. 

[For announcement of the inauguration 
of the plan to review previously licensed 
pharmaceutical specialties in Venezuela, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 6, 
1947. | 





453 New Ships for Norway 
Now Building 


According to a compilation recently 
completed by the Norwegian Journal of 
Commerce and Shipping, a total of 453 
ships with a combined tonnage of 2,700,- 
000 tons are building at the present time 
for Norwegian accounts in domestic and 
foreign yards. The above figure includes 
only ships in excess of 100 tons dead- 
weight. 

Of these, 89 represent tankers with a 
total tonnage of 1,360,000 tons, of which 
14 will be in excess of 20,000 tons each. 

Norwegian shipyards are building 174 
of the vessels, comprising a total of 
340,000 tons. The remaining 279 vessels 
now building abroad are apportioned as 
follows: Sweden, 135 ships (1,372,000 
tons) ; Denmark, 17 ships (132,000 tons) ; 
United Kingdom, 94 ships (643 000 tons) ; 
Netherlands, 12 ships (119,000 tons); 
Belgium, 5 ships (41,000 tons); and 
Italy, 16 ships (59,000 tons). 


Reparations News 
GOVERNMENT OFFERS GERMAN CHEMICAL 
PLANTS FOR SALE 

Availability of additional reparations 
facilities for sale to United States in. 
dustry was announced October 1, 1947, 
by Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner. The two 
new offerings include portions of the Dy. 
namit A. G. Geestacht - Krummel and 
equipment from the Paraxol at Lippolds- 
berg, Germany, which will be sold inde. 
pendently of each other. The equip- 
ment includes units for production of 
formaldehyde, pentarythritol, and plas- 
tics. Both plants are reported to be in 
good condition and of special interest to 
American manufacturers of synthetic 
resins used in lacquers, coatings, and 
plastics. 

The Krummel plant, located on the 
Elbe River about 19 miles southeast of 
Hamburg, was the original site of the 
first high-explosive plant built by Alfred 
Nobel & Associates in 1865. The plant 
was extensively remodeled prior to 1940. 
The equipment consists of 21 items used 
in the production of plastics with grind- 
ing mills, distilling vats, especially lined 
storage tanks, a crusher for artificial 
resins, and allied facilities. 

The parts of the reparations plant at 
Lippoldsberg offered for purchase include 
one producing unit for formaldehyde and 
two units for the production of pentary- 
thritol. Also available to United States 
purchasers is the electrical generating 
equipment used with these units. It is 
known that the material allocated to the 
United States was only slightly used dur- 
ing the war, because of the lack of ma- 
terial and transportation. 
production of pentarythritol is approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 pounds, according to 
an estimate by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Inventories of these chemical plants 
and in formation concerning inspection 
and bids may be obtained from the Gen- 
eral Disposals Division, OFLC, Fourth 
and Jefferson Drive SW., Washington 
25,D.C. The closing date for sealed bids 
on both plants is December 10, 1947. 





Pita Fiber in Ecuador 


Pita fiber is produced in Ecuador in 
very limited quantities—about 460 kilo- 
grams per year. The plants are scat- 
tered and in isolated locations, making 
the cost of gathering the leaves for fiber 
extraction high, but production could be 
increased should demand warrant. In 
the mountain region the fiber is used as 
thread for sewing saddles and soles on 
shoes, for sewing buckles on leather 
belts, and in making novelties. 
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